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LINCOLN — 


The Emancipator. . 


O act, past or present, has equalled in significance to the 

Negroes of America that memorable declaration issued by the 
immortal Lincoln, January 1, 1863, which proclaimed that all 
Negroes within the borders of these United States of America 
should henceforth and forever be free. 

Thus the black cloud of despondency and lost hope that had 
engulfed a depressed, helpless people for generations was rent 
asunder, and the blessed sunlight of hope and aspiration shone 
through upon them. 


Like Lincoln, the Negro Life Insurance Companies of America 
have also served in the capacity of emancipators. For over a 
generation they have been instrumental in banishing poverty, want 
and misery from the lives of those who had the foresight to accept 
their services. 


During National Negro Insurance Week and throughout the year, 
some Negro Insurance Agent will knock at your door. Listen to his 
proposition. Accept the service he offers. It will not only mean 
medical attention when you are sick, aid when you are “broke,” 
Social Security when you are old, education for your children and 
protection for your family and dependents—but, it will mean that 
you are also helping to create opportunities for deserving young 
men and women—including your own sons and daughters. 
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Durham, North Carolina 


(Member Company of National Negro Insurance Association) 


“NO HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES” 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


Hillen Road and Arlington Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 





GENERAL STATEMENT—Morgan is a college of 


liberal arts which trains high school teachers, pre- 
pares students for the study of medicine, dentistry, 
law, graduate study; home economics, commerce, music 
and general cultural courses are available. 


THE REGULAR SESSION—The regular school session, 
with classes held on the campus, provides courses of 
study leading to the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science Degrees. 


THE SUMMER SESSION—The summer session is 
operated for six weeks, primarily for the benefit of 
public school teachers, 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES—The de- 
mands for teacher-in-service training have caused 
Morgan College to offer afternoon, evening and Satur- 
day courses. 


INFORMATION—For catalogue or detailed information 
write to the Registrar. 





Berean School 


Co-Educational Day and Evening Schools 
VOCATIONS 


BUSINESS SCIENCE SCHOOL 
NEEDLE CRAFT ARTS 


38th Year, October 3, 1938 
DAY BUSINESS SCIENCE SCHOOL 


( Accredited by Committee on Standards Pennsylvania 
Approved Business Schools ) 


Enrollees Limited — Register Now 
WRITE THE REGISTRAR 
1926 South College Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





HE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
eSOCIAL WORK 


Member of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work 

Gives training in every branch of totniod 

work and in addition offers special pre 


tion for the special problems which confr pene 
social workers in Negro Communities. 


Special Emphasis Placed on Public Welfare 


Administration in Classroom and Field Work 
Practice. 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 


247 Henry St., Southwest 
Atlanta, Georgia 








CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


THREE UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts, Junior Goltege 
Women (Barber-Sco pened, Fe 
Theological Seminary. 
the College of Liberal Arts. 


Highly Trained Faculty and First Class 
juipment 


For information write 
H. L. McCROREY, President 





Johnson C. Smith University 


for 
C.) and 
Women admitted to the two upper years of 






COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL NEWS 





Morgan College’s Commencement 
address was delivered by Dr. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, president of Bethune- 
Cookman College and Director of the 
Division of Negro Affairs, National 
Youth Administration on Monday, 
June 6. The Baccalaureate sermon was 
preached on Sunday, June 5, by Dr. 
John W. Haywood, president of Mor- 
ristown College. 





The Commencement address _ at 
Bethune-Cookman College on May 
24 was delivered by Dr. Mordecai W. 
Johnson, president of Howard Univer- 
sity. The Baccalaureate sermon was 
delivered on Sunday, May 22 by Dr. 
Don D. Tullis, Pastor, the Tourist 
Church, Daytona Beach, Fla. 





West Virginia State College had 
103 graduates this year representing the 
largest graduating class in its history. 
They came from 18 States. The Com- 
mencement address was delivered by Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in 
the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., on 
June 6. 





At Morehouse College, Rev. Charles 
Henry Payne, professor of history at 
Talladega College, delivered the Com- 
mencement address on June 7. 





Miss Merze Tate, chairman of the 
Social Science division at Bennett 
College has been invited, upon the 
merits of her scholastic record, to be- 
come a charter member of the Greens- 
boro (N.C.) chapter of Pi Gamma Mu, 
Inc., a national social science honor 
society. Only three other Negroes have 
been so honored. 





The Commencement address at Spel- 
man College was delivered by Dr. 
Frederick K. Stamm, pastor of the Clin- 
ton Avenue Community Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., June 8. The Baccalaureate 
sermon was delivered by Rev. Charles 
Nathaniel Arbuckle, pastor of the First 
Church, Newton Centre, Mass. 


CHARLES L MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


LIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND sTuDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 
We specialize in opening, ae ont } onaitine 
books of corporations as well as ng i 
reports. We —, a as ae force of teae 
and tants to look after the ini 


anthers 
accoun terests of cor- 





tespondence stu ay 
85 West 118th St., New York City 


MOnument 2-3493 
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Quarter of a Century’s Progressive Service 


The Stenographers’ Institute 
Touch Typing, Shorthand, Bookkeeping 
Business Law, Filing, English 
Free ee Service Spring Term begins April ist 
Sum er School—June ist to Aug. 3ist 


DWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
1227 8. 17th Street Philad 


THE AGRICULTURAL and 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


( Co-educational ) 
Agriculture, ans and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Arts, Business Admin- 
istration and a Trade School offering 
training in ten vocations. 


¥F. D. Bluford, President 


1866 1932 
RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co- west aey 
COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system, Liberal sees 
Elementary and Advanced Courses 
-M 1, H lcs, 
PACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location, 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 

Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
Fully Acredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 
COURSES: College and Music 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address : een S COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna, 


PAINE 
COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


An Accredited Liberal Arts 
College: Supported by Southern 
White and Southern Colored 
People. 


E.C. PETERS - - - - President 








St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St, 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





VIRGINIA UNION 


UNIVERSITY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Composed of Wayland College for men, 
Hartshorn Memorial College for women, 
Richmond Theological Seminary for min- 
isters and missionaries. Offers splendid 
opportunities for thorough training. 
inquiries promptly answered. 













EE The © BUSINESS © ta aR 
S — _ i 
SF cautsiae Srade 
< Specializing in 7 
> Stenography ® Bookkeeping % 
RS Typewriting @ Accounting “ 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Inquire—Register Now—Catalogues on Request 


THE Y. W.C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Preparing for a Variety of 
Positions in 
Secretarial or Business Occupations 
Dressmaking and Other Dress Trades 
Household Employment 
Beauty Culture Trades 
French Pleating and Cleaning Industry 
Garment Machine Operation Trades 
Millinery, Art and Novelty Trades 
English, Cultural Courses and Music School 
for Self-Improvement 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses 


Emphasis on Placement 


178 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
Audubon 3-2777 


ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Land-Grant College of High Rating 
Courses Leading to A.B. or B.S. 


in 

Biology, Chemistry, Education, English, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Lan- 
gam Social Sciences, Agriculture, Home 
momics, the Mechanic Arts and Health 
and Physical Education. 





















Highly-Trained Faculty and First Class 
Equipment 
For Information Write 


DR. J. B. WATSON - - - - President 









CHEYNEY TRAINING SCHOOL 


for TEACHERS 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PA. 

















A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 

offering professional courses as follows: 

Two-Year Curriculum: Primary, Intermediate-State 
Certificates. 

Four-Year Curriculum: Elementary Education-B. 8. 





















Four-Year Curriculum: Home Economics-B. 8. 


Four-Year Curriculum: Industrial Arts-B. S. Degree. 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four year high school 
required for admission 


For further information and catalog write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PA. 
















On May 13, the Misses Helen Eliza- 
beth Nash, Mary Alice Robinson and 
Doris Ada Blayton of the Atlanta 
University Laboratory High School 
were admitted to membership in the 
Ware Chapter, National Honor So- 
ciety of Secondary Schools at formal 
exercises held in Giles Hall. 





At Cheyney State Teachers Col- 
lege on May 30, B.S. degrees were 
awarded to 40 members of the graduat- 
ing class. The Commencement address 
was delivered by Dr. Mordecai W. 
Johnson, president of Howard Univer- 
sity. In recognition of 25 years’ service 
to their Alma Mater, the Cheyney 
Alumni Association, through its presi- 
dent J. Russelle Dumpson, presented a 
beautifully appointed Doctor’s Cap and 
Gown to Pres. Leslie Pinckney Hill. 





Dr. Edgar Wallace Knight, of the 
faculty of the University of North 
Carolina, delivered the Commencement 
address at Atlanta University on June 
6. The summer school at Atlanta Uni- 
versity will be in session from June 13 


to July 22. 





The LeMoyne College debating 
team left on June 1 on a trip to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Debates have 
been arranged with Universities located 
in Sidney, Melbourne and Adelaide in 
Australia; Hobart, Tasmania, and five 
Universities in New Zealand where it 
will also deliver five or six radio ad- 
dresses and four public lectures. Le- 
Moyne representatives are also sched- 
uled to address the combined assemblies 
of high school students in a number of 
New Zealand towns. 





At the Atlanta University Labora- 
tory High School commencement ex- 
ercises on May 27, 29 boys and girls 
were graduated. Eight were graduated 
with honors: Eleanor Bell, Edith 
Henry, Helen Nash, Mary Alice Rob- 
inson, Gettys Bryant, Rosemma Burney 
and Theodora McKinney. The first 





PROFESSIONAL AND 
NON-PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Renew your Grade Teacher, Normal Instructor 
and other magazines throug 


BLOUNT'S NEWS AGENCY 
Magazines—Books—Newspapers 


320-22 East 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


“Subscriptions taken for all magazines’ 
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MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Class “A” Medical College with Departments of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and a Nurse Training School 
REGISTERED BY NEW YORK BOARD OF REGENTS 
There is a Great Demand for Dentists. 
Por catalogue and information regarding courses 
Write JOHN J. MULLOWNEY, M.D., President of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 





Talladega College 


Approved College of 


Arts and _ Sciences 
EXCELLENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Modern Curricula Individual Advisers 
Address the Dean 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA ALABAMA 
EARLY APPLICATION ADVISABLE 


DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 
For Information address 


THE REGISTRAR 








DR. CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN 


will lead your Teen Age Youth 
into wholesome, happy lives 
enriched by music, art and drama 


PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


SEDALIA, N. C. 


Religiously sincere, educationally efficient, 
culturally secure 
Junior High School, High School and Junior College 
(No incorrigibles accepted. Write for particulars) 








Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 


Class A Rating with the 
Colleges 


Association of 
and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Well established business seeking individual having $500 to 
$1,000 to invest. This additional capital necessary for ex- 
pansion. For information address 

GRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY 
2077 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
With seventy full years of great accom- 
plishments, this College begins another 
“three score years and ten.” 

In John Brown land. Location, historic 
and scenic. In the mountains where 
health and sunshine abound. Modern 
equipment. 

Write for catalog. 

Henry T. McDonald, Pres. 


Five thousand and three hundred 
members of the PALMETTO STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION  con- 
gratulate THE CRISIS on its observ- 
ance of the 75th Anniversary of 
the Emancipation of Negroes. 


JOHN P. BURGESS 
Executive Secretary 


TRAVELERS HOTEL DIRECTORY 


Carry This With You When You Travel 
to Secure Up-to-Date Accommodations 


CALIFORNIA 


CLARK HOTEL AND ANNEX 
1824 Central Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dining Room—Grill and Bar 


COLORADO 


ROSSONIAN HOTEL 
Finest Grill and Bar in West 
Rates very reasonable 
Our Motto—You Must Be Satisfied 


2650 Welton St. Denver 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SHEARER COTTAGE 
Healthful, Restful, Homelike 
For reservations apply to 
Sadie 8. Ashburn 


P.O. 1063 Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


ROYAL BREEZE HOTEL 
Modern — Reasonable Rates 
Fishing, Bathing, Boating, Cottages 
M.E. & E.O. Auther 


Woodland Park Resort Bitely, Mich. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE WASHINGTON HOTEL 
Every room an outside room with running water, 
reasonable rates. Excellent food. 
Phone 591 


12 Sixth Street Ocean City, N. J. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


TERMINAL INN 
When in Weldon, N. C., stop with us. Home of 
Home Cooked Food. Clean comfortable rooms. 
Reasonable rates. Near Station. 


MRS. M. V. CRAWFORD, Prop. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ROADSIDE HOTEL 
A. 8. Jones (Himself), Prop. 
614 South 15th Street 
Bell "Phone Philadelphia, Pa. 


OHIO 


WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 

Where Courtesy, Hospitality and Quietness Prevail 
Daily and weekly rates reasonable 

4113 Cedar Avenue Cleveland, O. 


TOLEDO WORKING GIRLS HOME 


A Comfortable Home for Girls and Women. 
Reasonable Rates. Rooms by Day or Week. 
Transients Welcome 


535 Dorr Street Toledo, O. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Travel Over Beautiful Highways to 
RIVER VIEW LODGE 


Harpers Ferry West Virginia 
Excellent Food and Service 
Address Manager for Information. 


four won one-year full tuition scholar- 
ships from Spelman College. Half-year 
tuition scholarships were given to the 
other four. Jeanette Harvey won a full 
year’s tuition scholarship from More- 
house College. Other prizes were also 
given. 


At Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Mo., 26 students graduated from 
the High School on June 3. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Mr. Burt 
A. Mayberry, president of the Missouri 
State Association of Negro Teachers. 


Edwin A. Wilson of the 1938 gradu- 
ating class at Knoxville College has 
been named editor of the Progressive 
Post, new Negro weekly of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Two sessions of summer school 
at Knoxville College will run from 
June 13 to July 20, and from July 20 to 
August 26. 


The Commencement address at 
Hampton Institute was delivered on 
May 31, by Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, 
president of Howard University. 
Hampton’s summer school has offered 
scholarships to 46 Jeanes teachers in 13 
States — Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina. Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. 


Prof. John N. Meighan, Mathematics 
Instructor at Shorter College, has been 
awarded membership in the American 
Mathematical Society. 


The largest graduating class in the 
20-year history of the Harlem Com- 
munity Training School for Re- 
ligious Education received diplomas 
at the graduating exercises held at 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, New York 
City, on May 23. 


Euclid, Princess Anne County, 
Va., has received an additional WPA 
grant of $5,133 to complete the new 
colored high school on which $14,000 
has already been spent. 


Advertise Your Business In Negro Homes! 
Use the 1939 
American Negro Historical Calendar 
50,000 Used in 1938, the first year issued. 
Orders Taken by Mail 
REV. GEORGE W. HARVEY 
332 Hawkins Avenue, Braddock, Pa. 


VIRGINIA 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


Colored Tourists. Guests by Day, Week-end 
finns Old Virginia Ham. Gorgeous Mountain 
cenery. 


Route 250. 14 miles west of Charlottesville, Va. 
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Fastidious Lady! 
Bring Out Your Beauty 


“Use YOUR Shade of Powder.” 


says Marguerita Ward, the distinguished 
cosmetician and creator of sun tan blends. 


“After a 15-year study of the skin of 
ALL races of women, I have discovered 
that all manufacturers DO NOT include 
the natural darker tints in their make-up 
of skades. 


Marguerita Ward is the originator of 
blends that harmonize with the natural 
complexion. 


“I make individual blends of powder for 
your exact shade—a sample for ten cents 
or our regular sizes—50 cents and $1.00.” 


These Shades 


in both Liquid and Dry Powders: 


White—Flesh—Olive—Sun Tan—Rachel 1, 2 & 
3—Peach—Seal—Chocolate 1, 2 & 3—47th Street 
Chocolate Blend. ALSO 5-Purpose Cream, Rouge 
and Lipstick. 


MARGUERITA WARD, 
444 E. 47th St., Chicago, III. 


Am interested in your cosmetics, send pamphlet. 


Street 


City and State 


Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
"2? OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 
ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 

advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 


DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ADEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Richmond 
Baltimore 


Washington Newark 
Atlantic City Atlanta 


Brooklyn 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


RPEGISTER NOWS 





Comfort °? A Financial Institution which enables 
or Want! 


you to meet the emergencies of life. 


A Victory Mutual Retirement Income Loans up to $300.00 


Policy will answer that all important 
question. 


Community Personal Finance Corp. 


: 2368 Seventh Avenue 
Victory Mutual New Yerk City 


Life Insurance 
Company 


Cc. B. Powell 
President 


5607 South State St. 2303 Seventh Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois New York City P. M. H. Savory 


Chairman of the Board and 


Treas. 
P. M. H. Savory, C. B. Powell, 
Chairman of the Board Chairman of the Finance Committee 


A guide that carries the “light” in the right direction. 


Awstecedanr News 


2271 Seventh Ave. Tillinghast 5-1760 
New York City 


News, Features, Editorials and Cartoons 


Fit to read whether you are seven or seventy. 


C. B. Powell P. M. H. Savory 
President and Editor Secretary and Treasurer 
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James Weldon Johnson 


Lewis Gannett Walter White 


NEXT MONTH 


The August CRISIS will be the 27th Education 
number. It will contain statistics, news and photo- 
graphs of college graduates. Material will be re- 
ceived in The Crisis office for this issue until July 6. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Albon L. Holsey is field officer for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, stationed at Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. Since 1921 he has been secretary of the National 
Negro Business League. 


Dr. Charles H. Thompson is a member of the faculty of 
the College of Education, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., and editor of the quarterly “Journal of Negro 
Education.” 


Wendell P. Dabney is editor of the Cincinnati, O., Union. 
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Dr. Emmett J. Scott is secretary of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. He was for many years secretary of 
Tuskegee Institute, associated with the late Booker T. 
Washington. During the World War he was special assis- 
tant to the secretary of war. He is a member of the 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


G, James Fleming, a frequent contributor to THE 
CRISIS, is not only an honor graduate from the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism, but has held several 
responsible newspaper jobs and is a student of newspapers. 
A thesis which he wrote at Wisconsin, “A Survey of Negro 
Newspapers in the United States,” is used in a number of 
libraries. Mr. Fleming is editor of the Kappa Alpha Psi 
Journal and at present is pursuing graduate work in eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Lucien H. White is an authority on music and has been 
writing as a critic and commentator for the New York Age 
for many years. 
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Dr. Charles H. Wesley, dean of the graduate school at 
Howard University, is an author and historian, his book 
“Negro Labor in the United States” being a standard work. 
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of years he was a staff editor of Billboard, the theatrical 
magazine. He has been active with fraternal orders for 
many years, 
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ACORN 1893—OAK TODAY 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA. 


INCORPORATED 


Feels called upon to say to parents of the 
thousands of hopeful graduates from the 
Schools and Colleges over the country that 
this Company has already selected sev- 
eral of such graduates to take up digni- 
fied and profitable employment with it fol- 
lowing their graduation. 





Stately Entrance with a 
Friendly Welcome 


It will also continue its long standing and helpful practice of 
using several undergraduates during the vacation period, thus 
affording them not only the opportunity to learn modern busi- 
ness practices, but also to earn funds to continue their studies. 


The above outlines should convince any thoughtful parent that 
it is his bounden duty when planning an increase in his insur- 
ance protection to place the premiums with this and other com- 
panies which not only offer a variety of modern policies at 
reasonable cost, with ample reserves and surpluses behind 
them, but also offer their sons and daughters dignified and 
profitable employment after they have completed their educa- 
tion—all for the same Insurance Dimes or Dollars. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: Third and Clay Sts., Richmond, Va. 
MODERN FORMS OF 
LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT POLICIES AT LOW COST 
Operating in State of Virginia and the District of Columbia 
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Seventy-five Years of Negro Business 


REVIEW of Negro business ac- 
tivities in the seventy-five year 
period—1863-1938—primarily re- 
veals directions in which we are headed 
rather than the attainment of objectives. 

Beginning in 1863 as freedmen, our 
only recourse in business ventures was 
to follow the pursuits we knew. But, as 
a distinctly labelled group our activities 
naturally fell into two major classifica- 
tions: activities to serve the former 
masters such as catering, barbering and 
various forms of personal or semi- 
personal service and activities which 
rendered a somewhat similar service to 
Negroes. 

During that period the Negro church 
and the Negro lodge offered first oppor- 
tunities for free speech and organiza- 
tion techniques, and created necessities 
for financial experiments and explora- 
tions. 

A few of the more daring opened 
retail stores and boldly made a bid for 
trade from the general public. 

Those not engaged in the above more 
or less urbanized pursuits, remained on 
plantations as laborers and thus became 
participants in the beginnings of the 
present sharecropper-tenant system. 

Despite the tragedies and traditions of 
the plantation system, many of those 
who remained on the farm were destined 
to demonstrate unusual abilities as large- 
scale farmers and business men. In the 
early days of the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, Booker T. Washington 
brought to the attention of America 
such exponents of business success on 
the farm as Groves, the “Potato King” 
of Kansas; Isaiah T. Montgomery, co- 
founder of Mound Bayou, Miss.; Scott 
Bond, of Arkansas; James Whitlow, of 
Alabama; Deal Jackson, Georgia’s first 
cotton bale man for more than two 
decades; and many others who owned 
from 500- to 2000-acre farms and by 
even their white neighbors were rated 
as competent, successful and indepen- 
dent. 

It is appropriate then, at the end of 
seventy-five years, to make a few com- 
parisons with a view to appraising, not 
so much our gains, but rather our 
strengths or deficiencies in indicated 
lines on the American business scene. 

There have been losses and failures 
but that is one of those inevitable gam- 
bles which men must take in business. 
Some business studies have shown ‘that 
out of every 100 individually operated 
enterprises which start at the same time, 
only about 12 are still going at the end 
of twenty years. If the Negro has 
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kept fairly close to this general Ameri- 
can ratio he is to be commended. 


Retailer in Retreat 


In those fields where merchandise 
is handled over the counter constantly 
changing competitive techniques have 
taken a heavy toll and where reliance 
was placed upon the Negro shopper this 
support has been more than normally 
fickle and uncertain. 

The Negro retailer, like other small 
merchants, has been steadily in retreat 
before the encroachment of the chain 
stores. Thirty years ago, it was not 
unusual to find in many sections of the 
country individually successful Negro 
retail stores whose gross annual sales 
ran into the upper five or even six 
figures. By 1938, however, most of 
these enterprises had passed with the 
men who founded them. With the ex- 
ception of Elliott’s in the dry goods 
field in Muskogee, and Barker of Kan- 
sas City and Maxwell of Orangeburg, 
S. C., in the grocery field, very few 
have passed the twenty-five year mark 
and are still setting the pace. 

Census figures are not encouraging. 
From 1929 to 1935, for example, the 


number of Negro-owned retail stores 
decreased from 25,701 to 23,490 while 
gross sales dropped, in the same period, 
from $101,146,000 to $48,987,000. 

Figures in the Negro food group 
are still more discouraging and _ this 
cannot be wholly charged to the depres- 
sion. The number of food stores in 
1929 was 10,755 compared to 9,008 in 
1935 or a loss of 1,747. 

The average yearly gross sales per 
Negro food store in 1929 was slightly 
in excess of $3,000 a year and in 1935 
less than $2,000. When fixed charges 
are deducted from gross sales of $2,000, 
the proprietor’s net income places him 
on about the same economic level as an 
average sharecropper. 

An authority on retail merchandising 
said recently: 


There are about 56,000 food stores 
owned by corporate chains, 110,000 of 
voluntary chains, i.e.: collective 
groups which own a central warehouse 
or are directed by an existing whole- 
saler. Against these 166,000 chain 
stores there are 430,000 unattached 
stores selling food . . . the 166,000 
chain stores distribute about fwo- 
thirds of all food sold through retail 
stores. 


This means that 430,000 of these 
“unattached” retail stores must .strug- 
gle to share one third of the retail food 
trade and with the rare exception when 
a Negro store is a member of a white 
voluntary chain, the 9,008 Negro retail 
food stores are included in that group, 

Peculiarly, education appears to 
throw ‘in reverse the Negro’s attitude 
towards Negro business. Or we may 
state it another way by saying that Ne- 
gro business has found it difficult to 
keep pace with the demands of the edu- 
cated Negro mind. 

The educated Negro reads daily 
newspapers and magazines and like 
other readers is influenced by the adver- 
tising which is carried in the columns 
of these papers. Then there are bill- 
boards, the radio, and other highly ef- 
fective methods of creating new public 
wants and satisfying them. Depart- 
ment stores, chain stores and other spe- 
cialty stores pay some of their highest 
salaries to men and women who plan 
sales, window displays and other forms 
of dollar-tempting publicity. 

It is good business for the strongest 
and most widely circulated Negro news- 
papers to carry such advertisements and 
the most progressive among them keep 
their best advertising solicitors culti- 
vating such accounts. They pay well. 


(Continued on page 241) 











The Crisis 


73 Years of Negro Education 


ROGRESS in education, as in 
Preesiiag else, is relative. Prog- 

ress in Negro education may seem 
phenomenal if measured only by the 
depths whence it has come; but may 
leave much to be desired if viewed in 
terms of goals it might have achieved 
or must yet attain. Thus in perusing 
this very brief sketch! of the educational 
progress of the Negro in the United 
States during the past 75 years, the 
reader should keep in mind, (1) that 
“educational progress of the Negro” 
means not only the extent to which 
each succeeding generation of Negroes 
possessed more and better educational 
advantages than the former, but also 
the extent to which the increase in the 
educational advantages of Negroes has 
kept pace with that of the nation as a 
whole, and particularly that of the white 
population in the same localities; and 
(2) that the writer’s purpose is merely 
to trace (not to explain) the trend of 
Negro education for the past 75 years. 


Education During the Civil War 


At the outbreak of the War, there 
were approximately four million slaves 
and half a million free Negroes in the 
United States. Several types of educa- 
tional activity were carried on for this 
group during this period. The first in- 
volved the efforts to educate the “con- 
trabands,” as the slaves who were freed 
by the invading Union armies were hap- 
pily described by General Butler. They 
constituted a problem for the military, 
but provided an opportunity for mis- 
sionary and educational enterprise which 
various organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and the 
several Freedmen’s Aid Societies en- 
thusiastically grasped. The first “con- 
traband” school is supposed to have 
been established by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, September 17, near 
Hampton, Virginia, with a Negro 
teacher. Such schools sprang up in 
rapid succession in and around the sev- 
eral Union Army headquarters; thus 
laying the foundations of future educa- 
tional enterprises many of which per- 
sist until this day. 

The second type of educational ac- 
tivity grew out of the fact that some 
200,000 Negroes, mainly former slaves, 
were enlisted in the Union Army before 


1 Due to limitations of space the writer cannot 
elaborate the points here presented nor will he attempt 
documentation. Anyone who is interested in further 
information on any point or wishes to ow the 
sources of any facts presented here should com- 
municate with the writer: Bureau of Educational 

Research, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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the end of the War. Fortunatély, the 
officers of the Negro units represented 
a much higher type than the average 
officer in the Union Army. It was a 
general practice for these officers to 
form schools for their Negro recruits 
as a part of their training. As a result, 
many Negroes not only learned to read 
and write but a considerable number 
got the beginnings of a real education. 
A third and probably the most im- 
portant type of educational activity was 
carried on by the Freedmen’s Bureau; 
an agency created by the federal gov- 
ernment, March 3, 1865, for the relief 
and rehabilitation of some four million 
recently-freed slaves. The Bureau, 
under the leadership of General O. O. 
Howard (after whom Howard uni- 
versity is named), with the assistance 
of the various missionary groups, 
Freedmen’s Aid Societies, and individ- 
ual and organized groups of Negroes, 
provided the first real education in the 
former slave states for the Negro 
masses. During the existence of the 
Bureau (1865-70) some 250,000 pupils 
were taught by over 9,000 teachers in 
some 4,200 schools, at an expenditure 
of nearly six million dollars. Of this 
amount Negroes themselves contributed 
almost a million dollars; maintained 
wholly or in part a third of the schools; 
and constituted 40% of the teachers. 
The most important contribution of 


the Bureau, however, was found neither 
in the establishment of schools per se, 
nor in the number of Negroes who came 
in contact with them, as important as 
these facts were; but rather in the fact 
that the Bureau with the backing of the 
Union Army was able to aid and protect 
the several missionary societies and 
church boards in laying the foundations 
of their educational programs which 
have played such an important part in 
the education of the Negro during the 
past 75 years. The writer has little 
doubt that if the Bureau had not played 
the role of protector to these various 
organizations the entire character and 
trend of Negro education would have 
been changed for the worse. 


Education During Reconstruction 


The general scheme of reconstruction 
required that the governments of the 
former slave states be reorganized to 
include the Negro as a citizen. As a 
part of this reorganization new consti- 
tutions were written, in which legal pro- 
vision was made to incorporate the 
Negro into the public school systems 
of these states. Thus, beginning with 
the District of Columbia in 1862 and 
ending with Delaware in 1875, all of 
the former slave states enacted legisla- 
tion providing for the public education 
of Negroes. 

It probably should not be surprising 
that these provisions were mainly 
“legal” and resulted in very little edu- 
cation for Negroes either in quantity or 
quality. In the first place, even before 
the War the large majority of the slave 
states did not have real public school 
systems for white pupils, and the one 
or two that had made a real beginning 
had them disrupted by the war—neces- 
sitating building or re-building from 
the ground up. In the second place, the 
demand for Negro teachers and the 
woefully inadequate machinery for 
training them made it practically impos- 
sible to provide common schools in any 
but the most populous urban centers. 
However, by 1879, some 2,013,684 
white and 685,942 Negro pupils were 
enrolled in the public schools of the 
former slave states; comprising a little 
over half of the white school population 
and two-fifths of the Negro; and edu- 
cated at a per capita cost of 45 cents. 
Even in 1879, not much education could 
be provided for 45 cents. 

Probably the most significant educa- 
tional efforts carried on in this period 
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were those of the missionary societies 
and church boards. At first these or- 
ganizations worked with the Freedmen’s 
3ureau. After it went out of existence 
in 1870, these organizations carried 
forward and expanded the work which 
the Bureau had started, augmented the 
meager provisions made for the com- 
mon school education of Negroes and 
poor whites, and most significant of all, 
began the establishment of normal 
schools and colleges for the training of 
teachers, who were sorely needed at 
that time. Between 1865-70, the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association established 
Fisk, Talladega, Hampton, Atlanta, 
Tougaloo, LeMoyne, and Straight (now 
a part of Dillard); the American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society estab- 
lished Shaw, Roger Williams, Atlanta 


Baptist (now Morehouse), Leland, 
Benedict, and Storer; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church founded Walden, 


Rust, Morgan, and Clark; the various 
Presbyterians established Lincoln (Pa., 
1854), Biddle (now Johnson C. Smith), 
and Knoxville; and the Episcopal 
Church founded St. Augustine. With 
the exception of Wilberforce which was 
established by the African Methodists 
in 1856, none of the institutions of col- 
legiate rank today was established by 
Negro church boards until and after 
1870—the majority being established be- 
tween 1880 and 1900. 


At the Close of the 19th Century 


The status of Negro education at the 
close of the 19th century might briefly 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) The Negro had achieved the 
legal right to public education in all of 
the states and the District of Columbia ; 
some 19 scates and the District made 
separate public schools mandatory; 3 
states made separate schools permissive ; 
two states had partially mandatory and 
partially permissive separate schools; 
and the remainder either prohibited 
separate schools or were silent on the 
question. 

(2) Most of the Negro institutions 
of collegiate rank had been established 
althcugh the large majority were col- 
leges in name only. 

(3) Illiteracy had been reduced by 
one-half—from an estimated 90% or 
more at the close of the War to 44.5% 
in 1900. 

(4) About half of the Negro chil- 
dren of school age (5-17 inclusive) 
were attending some sort of common 
school three-fifths of the time; taught 
by approximately 27,000 teachers— 
mostly Negroes; at a cost of less than 
three dollars per capita. 

(5) Not more than 1,000 were en- 
rolled in some sort of institution of 
higher learning and probably 75 or 100 
were being graduated from college. 
Prior to 1900, it is not possible to 








obtain statistics which are sufficiently 
accurate to make worthwhile more than 
general comparisons. Beginning around 
1900, however, it is possible to indicate 
relative progress of Negro education 
with a fair degree of accuracy and in 
some detail. The remainder of this 
sketch will attempt to depict this trend, 
with special reference to the Negro 
separate school. 


Common School Education 


At the present time there are three 
million Negro children 5 to 17 years of 
age in those states where separate 
schools obtain, and a half million in 
the rest of the country; representing an 
increase of 25% sinee 1910. In 1896 
half of the Negro school population and 
two-thirds of the southern whites were 
enrolled in common schools; while in 
1932 some 81% of the Negro and 83% 
of the southern white school population 
were so enrolled. If the present trend 
continues for the next ten years, there 
should be proportionally as many Negro 
children 5 to 17 years old enrolled in 
some sort of common school as white 
pupils in the same communities. 

The number of Negro high school 
pupils is variously reported to be be- 
tween 135,000 and 175,000. In 1932, 
however, 10 out of every 100 Negro 
pupils of high school age (15-19) were 
enrolled in high school, as compared 
with 34 out of every 100 southern white 
pupils in the same school districts, and 
45 out of every 100 pupils in the nation 
as a whole. In 1910, some 3% of the 
Negro high school educables, 7% of the 
southern white, and 14% of the high 
school educables in the nation as a whole 
were enrolled in high school. There 
were proportionately one and a half 
times more southern white than Negro 
pupils in high school in 1932 than was 
true in 1910. 

At the present time there are approx- 
imately 60,000 teachers in Negro sepa- 

(Continued on next page) 
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rate common schools, a little over 5,000 
of whom teach in high school. While 
the Negro elementary school teachers 
have increased 70 per cent in proportion 
to school population since 1900, yet the 
teachers in white schools in the same 
communities have increased 83 per cent 
on a similar basis during the same 
period. There were proportionately 
fewer Negro elementary teachers than 
white teachers in 1930 than there were 
in 1900. However, in the case of high 
school teachers, if the increase made be- 
tween 1915 and 1930 can be maintained 
until 1940, at least the number of Negro 
high school teachers will equal that of 
teachers in white high schools in the 
same school districts. 

' Negro elementary school teachers in 
1932 possessed, on the average, 2.17 
years of training above high school— 
representing an increase of some 112% 
since 1912; Negro high school teachers 
have a medium training of a little over 
four years above high school, which 
represents an increase in training not far 
behind that of the elementary teacher. 
Despite this increase in training, how- 
ever, Negro common school teachers do 
not receive salaries commensurate with 
their training when it is lower than that 
of white teachers in the same communi- 
ties, nor do they receive salaries equal 
to their white colleagues even when they 
have the same training and teach more 
pupils. The Negro elementary school 
teacher in 1930 had 70% as much train- 
ing as the white elementary school 
teacher in the same community and 
taught 40% more pupils; but received 
only 47% as much salary; The Negro 
high school teacher in 1932 had 96% 
as much training and received only 
62.7% as much salary. What is more 
significant, the Negro teacher in pro- 
portion to the white teacher in the same 
community received 60% less salary in 
1930 than she did in 1900. The differ- 
ence in salary in 1900 was only $56, in 
1930 it was $478. Thus, in the matter 
of securing more adequate compensation 
for Negro teachers, and therefore better 
teachers, Negroes are relatively worse 
off today than they were in 1900. 

The general financial support of Ne- 
gro common schools has followed the 
general trend noted in the case of teach- 
ers’ salaries, or vice versa. The differ- 
ence in per capita expenditures on white 
and Negro pupils in common schools in 
the same communities in 1900 was only 
48% ; in 1930, it was 253%. Negroes 
receive proportionately less of the com- 
mon school funds today than they re- 
ceived in 1900; and this, despite the fact 
that the per capita expenditure on Ne- 
groes has increased over 500% during 
that time. 

In view of the relative financial sup- 
port of Negro common schools, it is not 
surprising to note that the relative avail- 


One of the buildings of Xavier, the 


ability of common school education for 
Negroes is significantly less today than 
it was 25 years ago. In 1910, the differ- 
ence between the Negro and white com- 
mon school term was one month; in 
1932, the difference was 14 months. 
Thus, despite the fact that the Negro 
school term was absolutely a month 
longer in 1932 than it was in 1910, yet 
it was relatively a half a month shorter 
than the term of+-the average white 
school in the same community in 1932 
than it was in 1910. Unless it was pos- 
sible for the Negro child to learn as 
much in a shorter time than the white 
child in the samé school districts, then 
the average Negro child in common 
schools in 1932 was compelled to take 
94 years to complete the same curricu- 
lum which the white child had an op- 
portunity to complete in 8 years; and 
which relatively the Negro child himself 
had an opportunity to complete in half 
a year shorter time in 1910. Again, 
relatively, Negro education is going 
backward rather than forward. 


Higher Education 


At the present time, the number of 
Negro higher institutions is variously 
reported to be between 100 and 120, en- 
rolling approximately 37,500 students, 
with about 4,500 graduates. It is esti- 
mated that an additional 2,500 attend 
mixed institutions in the North, making 
a total of some 40,000 Negroes in higher 
institutions in the country. In 1900, it 
was estimated that there were not more 
than 1,000 Negroes attending higher in- 
stitutions ; in 1915, there were 2,143; in 
1932, 25,000; and in 1937, 40,000. 

This tremendous absolute increase in 
Negro college enrollment also represents 
considerable relative progress. Between 
1900 and 1915 the increase in Negro 
college enrollment was considerably less 
proportionately than the college enroll- 
ment in the country in general or in 
southern white higher institutions how- 
ever, between 1915 and 1932 Negro col- 
lege enrollment increased 44 times as 
rapidly as either the college enrollments 
in the U. S. in general or in southern 
white higher institutions. Even with this 
tremendous increase in Negro enroil- 
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ment, college enrollments in the U. S. 
as a whole and in southern white institu- 
tions are proportionately four times 
larger than the Negro college enroll- 
ment. However, if the Negro college 
enrollment can maintain the same rate 
of increase made between 1915 and 
1932, it will equal relatively the college 
enrollments of the country in general 
and of the southern white colleges by 
1952. 

The Negro college has followed the 
pattern of development set by our Amer- 
ican colleges in general, except that there 
has been a 25 to 30 vear lag in its 
growth. In 1900. only 9% of the enroll- 
ment of 34 Negro “colleges” was actu- 
ally doing “college” work; in 1931-32, 
60% of the enrollment was in college; 
and at the present time, it is estimated 
that 90% of the enrollment of all Negro 
colleges is in college. 

One of the distinctly encouraging de- 
velopments in the evolution of the Negro 
college has been the rapid growth of 
publicly supported Negro colleges. In 
1915, only 3 of the 28 institutions (listed 
as publicly-supported) offered any col- 
lege work at all. Today, the majority 
of the students in all of the publicly-sup- 
ported colleges are on the college level, 
and their combined enrollment (includ- 
ing Howard university as publicly-sup- 
ported) constituted half (49.7% of all 
college students in Negro higher institu- 
tions in 1932. 

Despite this very encouraging growth 
of the publicly-supported Negro college. 
however, there is still a great disparity 
in the opportunities for higher educa- 
tion at public expense provided for 
white and Negro students in the south- 
ern states. In 1930, in 15 southern states 
there were 16 white students receiving 
a college education at state supported 
institutions to each Negro so educated, 
although the population-ratio in this area 
was 3 to 1. Moreover, until October, 
1935, when the courts required the Uni- 
versity of Maryland to accept one Ne- 
gro into the law school, there was not a 
single state-supported institution in any 
one of these states where a Negro could 
pursue graduate or professional educa- 
tion. But even in 1930, over 11,000 
white students were enrolled in grad- 
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uate and professional schools in state- 
supported institutions in these same 
states. 

Despite the rather encouraging in- 
crease in the financial support of Negro 
colleges, there are probably only four 
or five that have sufficient financial re- 
sources to run first-class colleges. The 
value of 28 Negro colleges in 1915 
amounting to 16 million dollars, in- 
creased to 55 million for 93 institutions 
in 1932; the endowment of 28 colleges 
in 1915 of 74 million dollars increased 
to 314 million in 35 colleges by 1932. 
(Two institutions accounted for almost 
two-thirds of this sum) ; and the income 
of a little over 24 million dollars of 28 
Negro colleges in 1915 increased to 94 
million dollars for 101 institutions in 
1932—an increase of 265%. While the 
income of Negro colleges increased 
265% in 17 years, the income in all col- 
leges in the U. S. increased 524%, or 
almost twice as much during the same 
period ; and while the income of all Ne- 
gro colleges in 1932 represented $260 
for each student enrolled in these insti- 
tutions, yet this sum was only two-fifths 
as much per capita as was received by 
U. S. colleges as a whole for the same 
year. 

Prior to 1930, only those colleges (8) 
in northern and border states had the 
privilege of accredition by a regional ac- 
crediting agency; and five had been ac- 
credited. Beginning in 1930, the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools began to appraise and 
accredit Negro colleges, classifying 
them in two groups, “A” and “B”—the 
former meeting the requirements in full, 
and the latter failing to meet in full one 
or more. In 1930, only one college was 
rated “A”; six were rated “B”’. In 
1938, including junior colleges, 24 are 
rated “A”; 21 are rated “B”. 

Also, within the past two decades, sev- 
eral Negro colleges have extended the 
level of their offerings to include grad- 
uate work leading to the master’s degree. 
Howard university (which has been giv- 
ing graduate work since 1919), and At- 
lanta university (reorganized in 1929) 
have established graduate schools, with 
233 students in the former and 136 in 
the latter in 1936. Fisk, Hampton, 
Xavier, Virginia State College, and 
Prairie View State College give grad- 
uate work in a few selected departments. 
Beginning with one master’s degree 
given by Howard in 1919, 115 master’s 
degrees were awarded by five of these 
institutions in 1936. It is difficult to say 
how much, if any, progress this trend 
represents. For the writer is not con- 
vinced that more than three or four of 
these institutions have the resources to 
maintain first-class undergraduate work, 
to say nothing of graduate work. 

According to a recent study by 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Jubilee Hall, Fisk University, 1875 
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Negro Education in the South 
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HOLMES HALL—Library and Main Academic Building 


Tougaloo College 


Seven miles north of Jackson, Mississippi 
Founded 1869 under auspices of the 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
Beautiful Campus — Modern Buildings 


Liberal Arts « Home Economics « Music 
e Teachers’ Training « 





Faculty representing nineteen advanced degrees from leading 
colleges and universities at home and abroad. 


Judson L. Cross, President, Tougaloo, Miss. 
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The Crisis 


Reminiscences on Society 


’Tis a dark, cold, and rainy day, 
Reminiscences come in such array, 

The past arises, before me like dreams, 
So near, it seems. 


ARK, cold, stormy afternoon in 
Cincinnati. Winter’s choicest 
day for dreaming. Alone in my 

office I sat, “all the world forgetting, 
by all the world forgot.” On the table, 
a letter from my sister, Mrs. Kate Dab- 
ney Jackson in Richmond, Va., who, in 
days long dead, was one of the bright 
lights in high society that Virginians 
felt, began with Richmond, ended in 
Boston, with Philadelphia the garden 
spot, and Washington forming an ofh- 
cial part of the quartet. New York had 
absolutely little social recognition in 
those days of over three score years 
ago, for there sport reigned, money was 
King, and women were rated as 
“ruined” until they had won their right 
to the title “ladies” as a result of fruit- 
less trials by the many Don Juans, who 
made up the floating masculine part of 
the population. 

I took up the letter and read a brief 
personal history that went back to ante- 
bellum days, my parents’ marriage, and 
the pleasures of my race. What a train 
of reminiscences flooded my soul! “The 
past arose before me like a dream.” 
Kaleidoscopically, scenes and folk of 
early days flashed upon the stages of 
memory, played their parts, made their 
exits. 


Seventy Years Ago 

My mind began its dreamy journey at 
seventy years ago. The Virginia whites 
took greatest pride in their English 
blood, the aristocarcy of their breeding. 
Their toast, and boast, was: 


“When God first created this glorious 

world, 

Filled with verdure and beautiful flowers, 

He made Virginia the garden spot, 

And in its center placed Richmond.” 
“Like master, like man.” The colored 
underlings had absorbed the spirit ot 
their rulers. Its leading class sprang 
from free Negroes, household slaves, 
and upperclass servants. “La _ Belle 
Richmond,” surrounded by seven hills, 
nestled daintly upon the banks of the 
beautiful James river, and, as capitol of 
the Confederacy, still nobly bore the 
honors of the cause, lost when the 
sword of Lee was tendered to Grant. 
Ambition ran rampant in the hearts of 
the colored citizens. Each sable son of 
toil felt his son a candidate for the 
White House, his daughter, likely to 
perch her dainty person upon the seat 


By Wendell P. Dabney 


Unique among writers in the 
race is W. P. Dabney of Cincin- 
nati, editor of “The Union” and 
story-teller par excellence. He 
has known well the great and 
near-great of American life, 
black and white, and his mus- 
ings on Negro society, in his 
own inimitable style, lend a 
light and = memory-rousing 
touch to this review of the race 
since Emancipation 


reserved for the First Lady of the’ 


Land. The First generation, after free- 
dom came, knew nothing of the country 
life and less of the trials endured by 
black pioneers of song and story. 

Yankee women came. when their 
soldiers left, colored schools were 
thrown open, where not only books, but 
ethics of morals constituted a part of 
the daily menu. The Yankee teachers 
participated in social gatherings and 
many a tea party did they attend in our 
home, for my father had bought the 
large Continental dwelling that, in ante- 
bellum days, housed the finest private 
school for young ladies in Richmond. 
While but few of the older people 
could read, they used the same lan- 
guage as their former owners, and little 
of the dialect so familiar in present 
stage characterizations and plantation 
stories, of Dinah, Rastus, & Co. Eti- 
quette was the “thought by day, the 
dream by night,” for how could gentle- 
men and ladies be matured without 
such knowledge? Politeness, not ser- 
vility, was recognized as the high-sign 
of gentility. The ex-servants did as 
their “bosses” had done, socially. Their 
good women were worshipped. A man’s 
wife, sister and daughter were abso- 
lutely safe in the set in which they 
moved. 

If a man in social life made the mis- 
take of circulating scandal concerning a 
young woman as the result of indiscre- 
tion on her part or falsehood on his, 
some of her relatives or .friends beat 
him nearly to death or killed him. No 
automobiles or petting parties, only 
walking or buggy riding. "Twas her 
word against his, and even the courts 
gave her precedence due a lady and gave 
him the sentence due a scoundrel. 

In the realms of sports, boxing and 
baseball flourished and their exponents 
showed a class that would be recog- 
nized anywhere, even in these days of 
athletic supremacy. Football was not 
so common. The players made a spe- 
cialty of kicking each other rather than 


the ball. The hands figured very little 
in the game. 


Religion the Real Thing 


Religion was the genuine article in 
those days. You had to pray to God, 
talk to God, get visible experience from 
the next world, before you could join 
a Baptist or Methodist church. When 
a revival began, school study ended. 
The young folks were praying all 
around the schools, in the schools, the 
restrooms, particularly, were the fav- 
orite places for spiritual appeals, de- 
spite the amount of pertinent, rather 
than Puritanic, poetry on the walls. 
Every seeker of salvation prayed for 
a signal of success, such as, “Oh God, 
if I am converted, please make a star 
shoot, and if I don’t run and tell the 
glad tidings, send me to Hell!” In 
consequence of the stars being the fav- 
orite sign requested, clear nights were 
ever productive of the best results. 
*Twas “Yaller Bob,” a half-witted cow 
driver, who was nearly mobbed by a 
number of young converts. While tell- 
ing their experiences, they were inter- 
rupted by “Yaller Bob,” who said, 
“Shucks, stars shootin’ every night. 
Even if you ain’ prayin’, stars don’ stop 
shootin’. Why’nt you ask God to make 
d’ moon shoot ?” 

Thousands of members belonged to 
the churches. The rules for admission 
were very rigid. An examination had 
to be passed. A failure necessitated 
another spiritual journey of the appli- 
cant to God for information. God evi- 
dently acted through earthly agencies, 
for those who knew the requisite an- 
swers generally conveyed same sur- 
repetitiously to their friends. 


Banjo Pickers Barred 


A young man, teacher of banjo and 
guitar, was not admitted to church mem- 
bership because he refused to forsake 
his profession. The fact that he had 
had spiritual revelations, the fact that 
he had seen Jesus on a white horse, 
“cut no ice” with the Deacon Board, 
for, as one of them said, “We got no 
corner in the house of God for banjo 
pickers.” Another remarked, “my poor 
old father has been in Hell twenty 
years for playing on the banjo.” A 
third said, “My dream is out! I 
dreamt last night, I saw the old devil 
coming down Broad Street, jumping 
twenty feet high at every step.” The 
last brother was treading very fiercely 
on my corns, as I lived on Broad Street. 
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The applicant was only given the right 
hand of fellowship after a public church 
meeting and comments of the daily 
press. This young musician later gave 
a concert in that church and, when it 
was announced that he was going to 
play a guitar solo, the concert was boy- 
cotted so thoroughly, as result of such 
indiscretion or desecration, that only 
about twenty people were present. 


The entire community was astounded 
when Bishop Keane, the great Catholic 
dignitary, announced that he intended 
to preach to colored people in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral every Sunday morning, re- 
gardless of white public opinion. Num- 
bers of colored citizens took an 
interest, many became members. One 
of the most devout was Sister Emily, 
who lived with the Griffin family, also 
Catholics. Two young ladies, cousins, 
one now Mrs. Addie Johnson of Balti- 
more, the other, Mrs. Florence Gant of 
Columbus, were boarding with the Grif- 
fins while attending school. In the room 
where Addie and Florence slept, Sister 
Emily had placed a large and beautiful 
shrine, sacred to the Virgin Mary. 
Every morning, she went into that room 
for her communications with God, 
which took place as she knelt before the 
holy shrine, “with reverence, worship, 
and adoration.” 


Early one morning, Sister Emily en- 
tered her sanctuary. Silence reigned, 
with the exception of the melodious 
sounds, commonly known as snoring, 
emanating from the two young ladies. 
Sister Emily groped her way in, but 
saw not the shrine. Confused, fright- 
eneded, her heart fluttering, she mur- 
mured a prayer, rubbed her rosary, then 
stretched forth her hands. “A miracle, 
a miracle!” she cried. Instead of the 
marble, she touched something soft, 
fluffy, fluttering. Her scream awoke the 
household. The family rushed to the 
room, the girls leaped from the bed, a 
light was produced, and the miracle fell 
from the sublime to the ridiculous; for 
the two young ladies, who were “Bap- 
tists born and Baptists bred,” on coming 
from a party the night before, had hung 
upon the sacred shrine their hose and 
other garments that received no pub- 
licity in those days. Suffice it to say: 


When Sister Mary saw the hose, 
Hanging on the shrine, 

She threw a fit, because of it, 
And only God kept her from dyin’. 


Last, but not least, from the pages of 
holy memories came the Rev. John Jas- 
per, whose church was built as a result 
of the famous sermon, “The Sun Do 
Move.” The whites filled his .sacred 
edifice whenever that subject was his 
sermon. It took him to Europe, and 
the years robbed him not of his glory. 
He knew his Bible. Loudly would he 


thunder the question, “If the world is 
round, how could the angels stand on 
its four corners?” “If the sun don’t 
move, why would Joshua say, ‘Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon and thou 
Moon, in the Valley of Ajalon.’” Most 
eloquently and most often would he re- 
iterate, “If I am wrong, then the Bible 
is wrong.” 


Social Standards High 


A thrifty, thriving population, ambi- 
tious, loyal to the race, the men of the 
upper classes were proud to work and 
let their wives and daughters manage 
the household. While slaves, they had 
not forgotten how to fit themselves for 
freedom. Colored school teachers soon 
came. Their salaries were small, but 
their pride was great. They were appre- 
ciative of the elevation, pedagogic and 
social, they had attained, and ever 
sought to make themselves worthy of 
emulation. The old families of class 
cooperated with them and the social side 
of life was cultivated with such solici- 
tude that mere money and display could 
not buy an entrance. For a girl to be 
even suspected of any intimacy with a 
white man sounded her death-knell 
socially. 


No reputable woman went to public 
dances. There the harlots reigned su- 
preme. Society dances and picnics were 
invitational affairs. The gentlemen paid 
all expenses, saw that the ladies had 
escorts, going and coming. Full dress 
suits and carriages were ever in evi- 
dence. The ladies wore no conspicuous 
jewelry. They did not paint, for that 
was then the trademark of the demi 
monde. 


The Independent Club was noted, 
nearly a half-century, for its beneficial 
and social program. The social pro- 
gram of the T. Y. P. E. Club, which 
lived only a few years, should be of in- 
terest. The members—there were not 
many—were all obligated to treat ladies 
with every courtesy, respect, and con- 
sideration ; to be a big brother, if neces- 
sary, in the absence of their sweet- 
hearts, etc. The club had a dance every 
Friday from five to nine p. m., except 
on the fourth Friday. Then, from nine 
p. m. to one a. m. In mid-winter, a big 
ball, private of course. Each member 
was taxed $10. The summer picnic, 
tax, $7. The preachers raved over such 
extravagance, but when the gentlemen 
entered the hall, in full dress suit, silk 
hat, kid gloves, and canes, realized 
the glory of their raiment and saw the 
celestial radiance of their girls, whose 
modesty of habiliment accentuated the 
beauty of their appearance and the 
charm of their personality, the threats 
of a poverty-stricken old age did not 
mean a thing. 
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Good scholarship was common; ora- 
tory, abundant; histrionic talent, plenti- 
ful. Singers, musicians and dancers, 
most of them self-taught, were as “thick 
as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
in Vallombroso.” The art of “taps” 
that Bill Robinson has made -universal, 
needed no school teaching in the early 
days, for then ’twas called clog and 
danced around the streets by kids who 
never dreamed that in later years 
*twould bring fame and fortune to ex- 
pert exponents, 


For the local stage, we may say the 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera “Pinafore” 
had hardly reached America before it 
was being performed most creditably by 
our amateurs and, among them, Blanche 
Hope, as “Buttercup,” wife of “Bill” 
Hope, now living in Washington, be- 
came famous, The “Mikado,” another 
comic opera, was also captured and 
most successfully rendered. Last, but 
not least, the presentation in its entirety 
by an amateur colored cast, without 
help or instruction from any white 
teachers or actors, of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” was epoch making and record 
breaking in two directions. No. 1: Eliza 
rushed on the ice with her babe from 
the wrong wing, met the dogs face to 
face, who were supposed to give her 
chase. She felt it no disgrace to hur- 
riedly and with most realistic screams, 
retreat at far greater pace. No. 2: 
Dogs of several kinds had been secured 
for the event, as no blood-hounds could 
be procured. That, in itself, was no 
calamity, but the fact that two bulldogs 
were in the bunch complicated matters 
considerably, because the fight that be- 
gan on the ice, soon became so general 
that those, who believed a good run was 
better than a bad stand, leaped over the 
footlights, as the audience sought 
safety by standing on chairs. But “all’s 
well that ends well.” ’Twas a glorious 
success financially and the second night, 
more so, financially and artistically, but 
not half so enjoyable, since only old pet 
dogs were permitted to chase the highly 
nervous Eliza. 


Serenading was the sentimental trib- 
ute.largely in vogue. A bright, moonlit 
night, on the porch or under the window 
of the loved one. The stringed instru- 
ments would sing in unison with the 
songs of love, the throbbing hearts 
melted into soul-stirring melody. 


My dream shifted to northern cities. 
They had some of the same scenes of 
life, but the setting was not so appro- 
priate for the pictures that Richmond 
provided so lavishly. North, money cut 
a bigger figure. The white surround- 
ings had emphasized financial advan- 
tages rather than social amenities. West- 


(Continued on page 243) 
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A BOYS’ CLUB 


A SWIMMING POOL 


FIFTIETH 
Y. M. C. A. 


Tre DEVELOPMENT of the YMCA among the Negroes of this country reads like a 
modern fairy story. From an obscure beginning of secretarially directed services in 1888 at 


Norfolk, Virginia, to seventy-six local and industrial, and 140 student associations in 1938 is 
advancement of striking proportion. 


Hunton 
1888-1916 


Channing Tobias 
1911- 


Measured by its material progress, twenty-six modern buildings (erected at a cost of 
$6,000,000) and other buildings of varying degrees of serviceability stand as a monument to 
community confidence in this movement. Numbering its members and leaders in the thou- 


sands and its participants in the millions it has earned for itself an established place in our 
national life. 


Judged by its social and economic contribution the initiation and development of the YMCA has exer- 
cised significant influence in these areas. The inspiration of a single building campaign has often encour- 
aged community leaders to embark on business and other ventures that have established new levels of respect 
for Negro initiative and ability. Well managed YMCA buildings have inspired confidence in Negro enter- 
prise, and opened hitherto closed doors and purses of philanthropy on a basis of cooperative appreciation. 


Measuring its spiritual significance—no greater indication of the dynamics of the movement or the 
sincerity of its leadership is needed than on this fiftieth anniversary—500 devoted laymen have pledged 


themselves for an expansion fund of $125,000, that this great program may press on to an ever enlarging 
service. 


CLEAN FUN 


ANNIVERSARY 
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Fifty Years of “Y” 


N November, 1895, I visited Atlanta, 
Georgia, for the first time, as a dele- 
gate to the National Negro Press 

Association. I was scheduled to reply 
to an address of welcome by Dr. I. 
Garland Penn, in charge of the Negro 
Building and Exhibits. 

Present at that meeting were such 
notables as T. Thomas Fortune, editor 
of the New York Age; Chris J. Perry, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Tribune ; 
Edward E. Cooper, publisher of the 
Washington (D. C.) Colored American; 
Mrs. Victoria Earle Matthews, of New 
York City, columnist and social service 
worker; Charles Alexander, publisher 
of the Alexander's Magazine, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and some thirty other 
notables in the field of Negro 
journalism. 

As I stood and spoke, I noticed, on 
the front seat, a modest gentleman, be- 
nign of countenance, self-composed, 
with deep-set black eyes riveted upon 
me—eyes which seemed to transfix me 
with a radiance difficult to describe. 
He was William Alpheus Hunton, the 
first full time employed Negro Y.M. 
C.A. secretary. 

After the meeting had adjourned I 
sought an introduction to him. It was 
then, for the first time, that I knew 
that the Y.M.C.A. embraced in its many 
sided activities a program for Negro 
youth. The acquaintance then begun 
ripened through the years, and I came to 
know something of the deep spiritual na- 
ture of the man and something of his 
almost divine enthusiasm for his work. 

I carried back to Houston, Texas, 
where I lived and published a news- 
paper, the Texas Freeman, the outstand- 
ing recollection of my meeting with 
Mr. Hunton. Latterly, I came to know 
his associate and successor, Jesse E. 
Moorland, and Dr. Moorland’s succes- 
sor, Channing H. Tobias—three men 
raised up to give vision and courage to 
the youth of the Negro race. The 
epochal story of the work of these men 
and their associates and other devoted 
workers during the past fifty years is 
a story yet to be adequately told. 

Dry-as-dust statistics detailing the 
fact that there are Y.M.C.A. Associa- 
tions for colored men and boys in 62 
cities and industrial centers; that there 
are 120 Student Associations ‘in col- 
leges and universities; that there is one 
Railroad Y.M.C.A. and one Army Post 
Association; that beautiful buildings 
have been reared to the glory of God 


By Emmett J. Scott 


in New York City, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Toledo, Ohio; Norfolk, Virginia; 
Washington, D. C.; Mobile, Alabama; 
Los Angeles, California; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Buffalo, New York; Detroit, 
Michigan, providing spiritual and re- 
ligious activities—these do not tell the 
full story of the contribution of the 
Y.M.C.A. in the redemption of Negro 
youth, 


Vast Untouched Territory 


Committed as the Association is to a 
world-wide fellowship of men and boys, 
united by common loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, for the purpose of building 
Christian personality and a Christian 
society, it must needs fall far short of 
its mission in even measurably meeting 
its responsibilities as long as 1,212,874 
Negro boys between the ages of ten 
and nineteen in no way share its plans 
and purposes. Eighty-five per cent of 
these boys live in seventeen southern 
states where there is little or no Y.M. 
C.A. service for them. 


This great territorial expanse con- 
tains many large cities; in fact, many 
of these unoccupied centers are stra- 
tegically located and offer the privilege 
and opportunity for service. Lexington, 
Kentucky, for instance, with a Negro 
population of 15,000, has no Y.M.C.A. 
for colored boys and men; nor are 
there Y.M.C.A.’s for them in Alabama, 
at Anniston, Bessemer and Selma; in 
Arkansas, at Texarkana and Pine Bluff; 
in Florida, at Miami, Pensacola and 
Tampa; in Georgia, at Albany, Athens, 
Brunswick, Columbus and Valdosta; in 
Illinois, at Cairo and East St. Louis; 
in Kentucky, at Paducah; in Louisiana, 
at Alexandria, Baton Rouge and Mon- 
roe; in Mississippi, at Columbus, Green- 


. ville, Jackson, Laurel, Meridian, and 


Natchez; in Nebraska, at Omaha; in 
New Jersey, at Jersey City; in North 
Carolina, at Charlotte, New Bern, Ra- 
leigh, Wilson and Wilmington ; in Ohio, 
at Akron; in Oklahoma, at Muskogee 
and Oklahoma City; in Pennsylvania, 
at Chester; in Rhode Island, at Provi- 
dence; in South Carolina, at Columbia, 
Greenville and Spartanburg ; in Tennes- 
see, at Jackson and Knoxville; in 
Texas, at Austin, Galveston, San An- 
tonio and Waco; and in Virginia, at 
Danville and Petersburg. 

Shreveport, Louisiana, and the fol- 
lowing cities with Negro populations 
between 15,000 and 50,000 have no 


Work 


Y.M.C.A.’s for colored boys and men: 
In Alabama, at Montgomery; in Flor- 
ida, at Jacksonville; in Georgia, at Ma- 
con and Savannah; in Massachusetts, 
at Boston; in South Carolina, at 
Charleston; and in Virginia, at Ports- 
mouth. 


Memphis, Tennessee, with a Negro 
population of more than 50,000, has 
just organized a Y.M.C.A. 

This, then, is the story, not of calcu- 
lated neglect but of lack of money to 
set in motion spiritual currents to meet 
the imperative needs of an unreached 
group. In all the long time studies and 
reexamination of the Y.M.C.A. rela- 
tions with schools, churches, welfare 
organizations, community chests, and 
councils of social agencies, there is 
crowded out of the program the essen- 
tial need of bringing within the general 
influences of the Y.M.C.A. movement a 
potential citizenship group which stands 
more in need of the service programs 
of the Y.M.C.A. than any other group 
in the United States. 

Aside from these major needs in the 
far Southland particularly, even where 
the Y.M.C.A. work in the North has 
been undertaken for the colored group, 
the organizations are more or less un- 
dermanned. 

It is well to call attention here to the 
fact that the 12,000,000 Negroes in the 
United States constitute one-tenth of 
our total population. At one time the 
Colored Work staff of the National 
Council numbered eight men who ren- 
dered service to seventy-six City and 
one hundred and forty Student Asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 

The membership of these Associa- 
tions today is larger than at that time 
in spite of decreases in recent years. At 
the same time, there are now only four 
members of the Colored Work staff— 
Channing H. Tobias, Robert B. De- 
Frantz, Ralph W. Bullock and Herbert 
King. 

Sixty-five per cent and probaly more 
of the total Negro population of the 
country is in the southern region, which, 
with the exception of services to Stu- 
dent Associations, is largely an unoccu- 
pied field. The white Associations of the 
South are ihemselves struggling for 
their very existence, which means that 
there is little hope from regular Asso- 
ciation sources in the South of extend- 
ing services to colored men and boys. 


(Continued on next page) 
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It therefore becomes the problem of 
philanthropic individuals to provide 
these services. 


Major Needs 


The major needs, in addition to the 
services being rendered at present, are: 


1. Secretarial service to the southern 
area for general program building 
and promotion of Colored Asso- 
ciations. 


2. A boys’ work secretary for the 
southern region. 


3. A colored secretary for each area 
in the Eastern, Central and South- 
ern Regions where the colored 
population warrants. 


Remembering the oft-repeated adage 
that “God helps those who help them- 
selves,” plans have been formulated for 
the celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the first 
regular Y.M.C.A. for colored men and 
boys in the United States. This program 
is in response to a resolution passed by 
the National Colored Laymen’s and 
Secretaries’ conference held at Borden- 
town, New Jersey, July 1, 1937, calling 
upon the National Board to authorize a 
suitable celebration of the event. 


At a meeting of the National Board 
in Chicago, this authorization was given 
by vote of the board. A small commit- 
tee was appointed to make preliminary 
plans. It outlined a tentative plan and 
issued a call for a meeting of a Na- 
tional Planning Committee to be held 
in Philadelphia, December 11, 1937. The 
response to the call was spontaneous 
and enthusiastic. 


Practically every Y.M.C.A. organiza- 
tion among us was represented by its 
secretary and by members of their 
board of management. It is not neces- 
sary in this review to chronicle the tech- 
niques of the organization perfected. 
Certain definite objectives, however, 
were decided upon, these being: 


1. To acquaint the public with what 
has been accomplished by Y.M.C.A. or- 
ganization work among colored men and 
boys during the past fifty years: (a) 
by_publication of the Biography of Wil- 
liam A. Hunton; (b) publication of a 
souvenir booklet, the cover picture to be 
contributed by a Negro artist, E. Simms 
Campbell; an original poem to be con- 
tributed by a Negro poet; a semi-cen- 
tennial hymn, words to be written by a 
Negro poet and music by a Negro com- 
poser; (c) use of the radio and the 
press; (d) endeavor to have the work 
dramatized through such moving picture 
outlets as news reels, or the March of 
Time. 
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The Y.M.C.A. in Harlem, New York 


2. A critical study of the present pro- 
gram: a member of the staff to give a 
large part of his time, with such co- 
operation as he can get from local Asso- 
ciations, to a study of the present pro- 
gram of local Associations. 


3. Charting the course for the next 
five-year period. The program of the 
National Conference to center upon dis- 
cussion of the study report and pres- 
ent-day socio-religious trends in order 
to determine as accurately as possible 
the direction the Association program 
should take. 


4. Raising of a semi-centennial fund 
for the National Services to Negro As- 
sociations in the City and Student fields: 


(a) An immediate goal of $125,000, 
to be raised in 1938; this amount to 
make available additional budget expen- 
ditures of $25,000 a year for the next 
five years. Such a budget will make 
possible: (1) an additional secretary for 
Student Associations, which would still 
be one short of the number of student 
secretaries on the staff twenty-five years 
ago; (2) a secretary for Boys’ Group 
Work in the unorganized southern field ; 
(3) a secretary for National Boys’ 
Work and Services to non-equipment 
community organizations throughout the 
country. 


(b) A’ special gifts committee to 
share with Foundation Officials and in- 
dividuals the story of the achievements 
of Association Work among colored 
people over the past fifty years and their 
present needs, and to secure such initial 
gifts as may stimulate large giving on 
the part of the general public. It is 
hoped that from one-half to two-thirds 
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of the whole amount will be raised in 
this way. Other work of this committee 
will be to request that local events be 
promoted in cities and colleges through- 
out the country in the interest of secur- 
ing a popular response to the general 
appeal; to request local boards of direc- 
tors and general secretaries of Associa- 
tions, particularly those that have Negro 
branches, to conduct special events in 
the interest of securing the funds; and 
to emphasize the need for endowment 
to help carry on the program beyond 
the five-year period. 


Has Paid Dividends 


Y.M.C.A. work among colored youth 
has paid large dividends. It has pro- 
moted, even on the small scale as at 
present organized, racial confidence and 
self-respect by encouraging colored peo- 
ple to give largely for the support of 
their enterprise. As Dr. Tobias stated 
some time ago, “It is not commonly 
known that of the $5,000,000 invested in 
Y.M.C.A. buildings and equipment for 
Negroes in this country, men and 
women of the Negro race, out of their 
limited incomes, have given $500,000. In 
one instance alone, a colored physician— 
Dr. J. W. Anderson of Dallas, Texas, 
made a cash contribution of $10,000 to- 
ward the erection of a modern building 
in that city for colored men and boys, 
and quite recently an Atlanta business 
man, J. H. Hanley, has assigned per- 
sonal life insurance endowments to the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. of that city. 
Also, very recently, James H. Irvin of 
Philadelphia contributed $5,000.” 


Also, Y.M.C.A. work among colored 
youth has been presented in such a way 
as to win the generosity of such out- 
standing philanthropists as George Fos- 
ter Peabody, John D. Rockefeller and 
Julius Rosenwald, names ever to be re- 
vered in any history of Y.M.C.A. work 
among colored youth. 


Also, there has been brought together 
upon a common platform the best white 
people and the best colored people of the 
North, South, East and West in a co- 
operative service endeavor program. 
Colored and white men serve together as 
members of the World’s Committee, the 
International Committee, the National 
Council of the United States, the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council, the 
State Committees, and an increasing 
number of local boards of directors, 
while the directing committees of col- 
ored branches are composed largely of 
colored men. 


While much remains to be done in re- 
moving racial discrimination within the 
organization, the Y.M.C.A. still believes 
that the ultimate goal of true brother- 
hood across racial lines will be reached 
more quickly through interracial co-op- 
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eration and mutual trust than through 
antagonism and distrust. 


Brotherhood Is Ideal 


The Y.M.C.A. movement is one 
which stands for brotherhood. At a time 
when races are still despising one an- 
other, and practicing persecutions on ac- 
count of race, creed, color and religious 
belief, it is well that the movement 
should be strengthened so as to include 
in a progressively encouraging way its 
expansion among the 12,000,000 colored 
people of our country. The opportunity 
for the enrichment of culture from fel- 
lowship across racial and cutural lines 
should ‘be established, as was stated, as 
one of the racial ideals of the Y.M.C.A. 
National Council meetings at Cleveland 
in 1931. The Council at that time af- 
firmed its conviction that all races have 
a real contribution to make to the en- 
richment of the life of humanity, and 
that the Y.M.C.A. should therefore 
facilitate in every way possible the mak- 
ing of such a contribution for every 
group in the several communities of our 
nation. 


OAKWOOD DEPARTMENT Y. M. C. A. 


of the Oranges, N. J. 
First organized in the State of New Jersey 
for Colored men and boys 


JOSEPH W. BOWERS RUDOLPH D. WHEELER 
Executive Secretary Physical Director 


WILLIAM H. CHRISTIAN, Chairman 










The American Church Institute for Negroes 
for Higher Education, Greater Industrial Opportunity, More Abundant Life 


SUE 
BAILEY 
THURMAN 


presents 


in 
Lecture—Recital—Exhibit 
(Season 1938-1939) 


“The Beauties of Indian Civilization” 


and 


“The American Negro in the Press of India and Mexico” 
with 
Elaborate exhibit of Mexican and Indian Arts and Crafts 
Concert series in patronage of the Juliette Derricotte Memorial Founda- 


tion established by Mrs. Thurman in 1937, granting scholarships to Amer- 
ican Negro students for study in the orient. 


Marian Martin first recipient of the a Derricotte scholarship 


to India, available for lectures, summer and fall, 1938. 


For particulars write: 


MRS. HOWARD THURMAN 


2465 Sixth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 





THE INSTITUTE SCHOOLS 


St. Augustine’s College - - - - - - - Raleigh, N. C. 
St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, Va. 
Bishop Payne Divinity School - - - - Petersburg, Va. 
Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School, Fort Valley, Ga. 
St. Mark’s Normal and Industrial School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Gailor Industrial School - - - - - - - Mason, Tenn. 
Gaudet Normal and Industrial School, New Orleans, La. 
Voorhees Normal and Industrial School, Denmark, S. C. 
Okolona Industrial School - - - - - - Okolona, Miss. 














Learn from any school of courses, rates and facilities 
and begin the upward struggle 







A CORPORATION OF 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


281 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Crisis 


“‘When a dog bites a man it isn’t news, but when a man bites a 


dog that is NEWS!” 


THIS [IS SEs, 


The Pittsburgh Courier has the largest circulation of any Negro 
publication in the world or in the history of the world. That’s NEWS! 

People all over the world buy and read The Pittsburgh Courier. 

Its alert and comprehensive news coverage, aggressive editorial 
policy, and pictorial representation of significant events make it the 
choice of wide-awake readers everywhere. 

No other Negro paper spends more money to get first-hand news. 
It was the only Negro newspaper to send correspondents to Ethiopia 
during and after the war. It was the only Negro newspaper to have a 
correspondent cover the labor organization drive among Negro 
workers in the major industries in 1937. It is the only Negro news- 


paper ever to send a sports reporter to Europe to cover a title fight. 
Each major sports attraction finds Courier reporters in ringside seats. 
Its Woman’s Page is unexcelled. Its Religious Page is authoritative. 
Its large staff of Negro artists produce the best cartoons in the weekly 
press. Its editorials are widely read and quoted. 





Greatest Coverage In The Negro Field 


The Pittsburgh Courier reaches more people each week than the next THREE ABC papers 
combined. For proof we submit the ABC figures of the next five publications. We estimate 
the sixth because its circulation is not audited. You be the Judge. 


Journal-Guide, Norro.k, va. (asc) 26,087 
The Call, 


The Tribune, pPxicapetpHia (asc) §=14,285 


Afro-American, BALTIMORE (ABC) 78,120 
Defender, CHICAGO (Estimated, not ABC) 46,000 KANSAS CITY (ABC) 19,742 


Amsterdam News, NEw York (asc) 28,735 


One In Every Ten 


Every TENTH American is a Negro. This TENTH 
MAN is an important buying force. Each year he 
spends TWO BILLION DOLLARS. He buys every- 
thing that is sold. TWO MILLION Negroes in domes- 
tic pursuits influence the purchases of their well-to- 
do employers. TWO MILLION Negroes in agricul- 
ture swell the total of farm purchases. ONE-HALF 
MILLION Negro physicians, dentists, teachers, musi- 
cians, clergymen, hair dressers, writers, technicians, 


market worth soliciting. 669,645 Negro homeowners 
offer a substantial outlet for building supplies and 
equipment. And 25,000 retail establishments, 15,000 
beauty shops and 150 colleges and universities 
present an attractive field for the advertiser. 

For quick sure PROFITS reach this big field in 
a well-planned campaign through the most widely 
circulated medium serving this RICH and readily 
responsive market. 







executives and government employees offer a quality 


147,847 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. Figures are net paid as of June, 1937. 


NET PAID NET PAID 


Circulation concentrated in 85 urban centers with 10,000 or more Negro population. 
Mr. Advertiser, are you overlooking this market? 


121 Employees — 8,395 Agents 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mentien THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 
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Emancipation and the Negro Press 


T DIDN’T take Emancipation to 
| exe the Negro press its start 

Thirty-six years before the for- 
tunes of war were to lead Lincoln to 
issue his freedom-giving proclamation, 
freedmen of color had resorted to their 
own newspapers as another weapon in 
the struggle to break slavery’s chains. 

Just as other oppressed peoples be- 
fore them, Negroes, too, turned in time 
of social crisis to the press as “the in- 
strument most potential” to help their 
cause. 

So, one hundred and eleven years ago, 
Freedom's Journal made its bow in New 
York City, the forerunner of the hun- 
dreds of newspapers started by Negroes 
and the sire of the nearly two hundred 
which exist today. Its editors were John 
B. Russwurm and Samuei E. Cornish, 
and of the two, Russwurm is credited 
with being the leading spirit in the 
enterprise. He was the first Negro 
college graduate in America, and after 
receiving his degree from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1826, he almost immediately 
chose newspaper publishing as a means 
of being in the front line forces work- 
ing for the Abolition cause. 

Although only a two-page effort, 
Freedom’s Journal “met with more and 
greater obstacles than did any other 
paper published on the continent,” one 
commentator records. In 1828, after 
holding forth for a year, it changed its 
name to “Rights of All,” perhaps be- 
cause the “Freedom” in its original mast- 
head was too provocative a term. In 
1830 it ceased publication. 

But other freedmen took up the torch 
and unselfishly placed their time, their 
training and themselves at the service 
of the race. Such an editor was Dr. 
James McCune Smith, a distinguished 
graduate in medicine from the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, a practicing physician 
in New York and noted for his lectures 
before the city’s leading literary socie- 
ties. He started the Weekly Advocate in 
1837. 

Another was Dr. Martin R. Delaney, 
another physician of skill and one of 
the first Negroes to be graduated from 
Harvard, who three years earlier 
launched the Pittsburgh Mystery. Still 
another was David Ruggles, “the soul 
of the Underground Railroad” in New 
York and held in high repute in the 
courts for his intimate knowledge of the 
law in slave cases. The “Genius of 
Freedom,” started in 1845, was Rug- 
gles’ paper. 


By G. James Fleming 


Since 1826 the Negro press has 
been in the forefront of the bat- 
tle for full freedom for the race 


But not only men of training turned 
to the Fourth Estate. Others also 
burned with the passion to speed the 
day of freedom, and although space 
scarcely allows, one cannot fail to pay 
his respects to Willis Hodges, house 
painter, who launched the Ram’s Horn. 

In 1846, there was a movement to 
amend the New York State Constitu- 
tion so as to give free Negroes the same 
right to vote as was accorded to white 
men. Any white man, 20 years of age, 
could vote, although he did not own a 
foot of land, but a Negro had to be 
worth $250 in real estate, with his taxes 
paid, before he could register. 


“The Sun Shines for Whites” 


The legislature finally decided to put 
the matter to a general referendum, and 
among the forces contending to keep the 
anti-Negro clause was the New York 
Sun which called upon the electorate to 
vote “no” on the referendum. 

Hodges took a letter to the Sun pre- 
senting the Negroes’ side of the ques- 
tion. He was charged $15 (a price he 
could not have been expected to pay) 


but his letter was nevertheless buried 
among the advertisements in the back 
of the paper. 

Down to the Sun’s office went the 
daring Hodges and when he inquired 
why he was thus treated, the editor de- 
clared : 

“The Sun shines for all white people 
but not for colored men.” 

This blunt retort led to the establish- 
ment of the Ram’s Horn on January 1, 
1847, although Hodges had no money, 
to begin with; but took to his paint 
brush, worked day and night, and minced 
all he could, and with his savings bought 
printing press and type. The motto of 
the Ram’s Horn was: “We are men and 
therefore interested in whatever con- 
cerns men.” 

Most influential of the Negro papers 
before Emancipation, however, was 
Frederick Douglass’ Paper. The “em- 
bodiment of what the slave was and 
what he might become,” and known in 
both Europe and America, Douglass had 
the opportunity—and used it—to make 
his organ a telling instrument in the 
hands of the anti-slavery crusaders. 

His was the first Negro-owned paper 
to have large circulation, both in Amer- 
ica and abroad, and among both Ne- 
groes and whites. It had correspondents 

(Continued on next page) 
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throughout the West Indies and in Eng- 
land, and from 1847 it was in the thick 
of the Abolition fight. 

True to its prospectus, Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper (first called the North 
Star) missed no opportunity to attack 
slavery and those who upheld it: to 
throw light on the numerous subtle 
schemes which would legally strengthen 
and extend slaveholding: to advocate 
universal emancipation; to exact a high 
measure of public morality. It never 
pulled a punch, and it continued through 
all the hectic days of the Civil War un- 
til it could proclaim Lincoln’s words of 
emancipation and the victory of the 
Union forces. 

This is the ancestry to which the 
Negro press can point, and point to with 
pride—pride in a generation of men 
who paid no mere lip-service to “the 
race,” but who gave their all to its 
advancement and set the standard of 
continually pushing against the frontiers 
that lead to the fullest citizenship rights. 


Freedom Increases Papers 


With freedom actually achieved, there 
appeared the first Negro paper in the 
South, the Colored American of Au- 
gusta, Georgia, and the first on the 
Pacific Coast, The Elevator of San 
Francisco. Others, with mushroom sud- 
denness, blossomed and faded away. By 
1880, the Negro press began to show 
signs of some of the vitality it now pos- 
sesses. Among the papers starting in 
this period were the Cleveland Gazette, 
the Philadelphia Tribune, the Savannah 
Tribune, the Richmond Planet, and the 
New York 4Age, all of which are living, 
and all of which in their early days be- 
came nationally known for their straight- 
forward editorial attack—fighting “black 
codes,” and “grandfather clauses” and 
a thousand other millstones which the 
post-Reconstruction South began chain- 
ing around the necks of the freedmen, 
and appealing to Negroes to use the 
ballot and to take advantage of the new 
freedom. 

In these days editors were leaders of 
the first rank, with “guts” and “gump- 
tion.” The stories are legion of how 
they dared night-riders, ignored threats, 
and sacrificed their own private inter- 
ests. There were many like John C. 
Mitchell, Jr., of the Richmond Planet, 
who after denouncing a lynching, re- 
ceived a threatening letter with the draw- 
ing of a skull and crossbones. But, 
instead of seeking cover, Mitchell went 
directly to the place from where the 
letter was sent. Nothing happened. He 
lived to continue his paper, to be a mem- 
ber of the city council, and to become a 
bank president. 

It was quite the style, too, for south- 
ern police to confiscate Negro news- 
papers and drive the newsboys off the 
streets. 





P. B. YOUNG, Sr. 
Editor, Norfolk Journal and Guide 


World War a Stimulant 


As money-making enterprises, Negro 
papers did not come of age until the 
World War period. (1) Negroes were 
becoming increasingly literate, this lead- 
ing to increased circulation for the 
papers ; then (2) Madame C. J. Walker 
and the increased emphasis on_hair- 
straightening and cosmetics was bringing 
in a long-needed revenue from advertis- 
ing; next, (3) every large community 
of Negroes was coming to realize that 
while Lincoln had issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, actual freedom had 
to be fought for day by day, and that 
education alone did not win respect and 
citizenship rights, despite Hampton, 
Tuskegee Institute and Booker T. 
Washington. Finally, (4) large segre- 
gated communities of Negroes wanted 
to read about their own neighborhood 
doings, especially “society” and politics, 
in which latter field they became more 
important as they migrated north. 


These Negroes in industrial centers, 
earning relatively “good” money and 
with the right to vote, made up then, 
and still make up, the bulk of the read- 
ing public of the Negro paper, in addi- 
tion to the substantial “race-conscious” 
people of all ranks in the small towns 
and hinterland of the country. 


Divided on many issues, there is one 
thing Negroes agree upon: The Negro 
newspaper must fight for their interests. 
Neither love of political party nor pecu- 
niary and selfish interests must prevent 
the Negro press from waging war on 
those who would keep the race oppressed, 
exploited, enslaved. . 

When Negroes were refused training 
to become officers in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, it was up to the 
Negro press to lead the fight that ulti- 
mately made officers’ training camps pos- 
sible. 

When Judge John J. Parker of North 
Carolina was named for the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, again the Negro press was 
depended upon to speak both for, and 
to, Negroes—to the end that the Negro- 
disparaging jurist would not be con- 
firmed. 





The Crisis 


When Negroes are being cheated out 
of relief, or are getting the run-around 
on WPA jobs, or are being tricked out 
of their AAA checks, again the Negro 
press is looked upon to bring due pres- 
sure to bear. 


When the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People is 
pushing an anti-lynching bill through 
Congressional obstacles, or when the In- 
ternational Labor Defense is defending 
an Angelo Herndon or the Scottsboro 
boys against southern injustice, the Ne- 
gro editor, too, must fight side by side. 


If Negro women are insulted in Wash- 
ington’s department stores, if Negro 
children are bearing the brunt of over- 
crowding in schools, if Negroes are be- 
ing steam-rollered to jail and are victims 
of police brutality, if labor unions are 
closing their doors to Negroes—all these 
insults and injustices the Negro press is 
expected to repulse militantly. 


Progress Despite Shortcomings 


Like other American newspapers, 
those published by Negroes get their 
share of public censure. Sometimes they 
are damned if they do, and damned if 
they don’t. They are criticized for being 
“too sensational” or “too dull.” Often 
they have been accused of selling out, 
and there are some Negroes who pride 
themselves in never reading a Negro 
paper (so they say!). 

Nearly one and one-half million Ne- 
gro families do buy Negro newspapers 
every week, nevertheless, and because of 
this, advertisers are willing to buy space 
and Negro papers have been able to ex- 
pand. When Negroes advertise more, 
and when more Negroes read _ these 
papers, the Negro press will undoubt- 
edly become stronger and more inde- 
pendent; but for the sake of truth it 
should be said that no important Negro 
paper today sells the race “down the 
river” in order to ring up another check 
on its cash register. Even advertisers 
prefer a vigorous newspaper to a weak- 
kneed one which never raises a howl, 
never fights and probably, because its 
policy is neither hot nor cold, is little 
read. The day is past, too, when the 
Negro editor used to advertise his neigh- 
borhood butcher or grocer and collect 
his pay in meat and potatoes and butter 
for Sunday’s dinner. 


There are editors even in deep Dixie 
who are today writing biting, militant, 
meaningful editorials in the interest of 
the Negro masses. There are editors like 
Roscoe Dunjee of the Black Dispatch 
in Oklahoma, who have had to issue 
their papers—with a shotgun nearby but 
who have continued bravely, their heart 
and soul in their high calling and not 
worried about whether there shall be 


(Continued on page 216) 
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meat and potatoes for Sunday’s dinner. 

At this point it should also be said 
that because Negro editors are not starv- 
ing, they are also no longer as inclined 
to sell their news space to any political 
party; they sell advertising, but for the 
most part choose as they like whatever 
side they wish to support, or maintain 
editorial independence. There are few, 
but remarkably few, selling out for a 
mess of pottage. There are significantly 
few Negro editors begging personal fa- 
vors of the political bosses. 

Negro papers are also doing, and try- 
ing to do, a better news-covering job for 
their readers. The Afro-American sent 
its star reporter by air to Mississippi 
about a year ago to get first hand facts 
in a lynching and then followed that by 
sending him to the coronation of King 
George VI for those stories which the 
press associations and daily papers 
would not carry. The Associated Negro 
Press also covered the coronation and 
had the story on the way to its 150 
member papers less than six hours after 
the King was crowned. 


Cover Special Events 


The Pittsburgh Courier sent J. A. 
Rogers, the historian, to Ethiopia during 
the Italian invasion ; the New York Amz- 
sterdam. News had its own staff corre- 
spondent at the Olympics; the Kansas 
City Call, Afro-American, Amsterdam 
News, Norfolk Journal and Guide, and 
the Philadelphia Tribune had two of the 
best writers from their joint staffs at the 
Decatur trial of the Scottsboro boys, 
who by wire and mail covered every 
angle of the case; the Amsterdam News 
used short-wave radio, and other papers 
sent staff writers to cover the 1937 Ohio 
Valley floods; several papers maintain 
writers in Washington and in the im- 
portant cities of their state; and in 
important sports events like the Joe 
Louis fights, reporters and cameramen 
of the Negro press are significantly pres- 
ent, using air mail and telegraph when- 
ever needed to bring the news to readers. 


Some papers publish from two to 
eleven editions each week in order better 
to serve their readers throughout the 
country, and in Atalanta, Ga., there has 
been carrying on for the past six years 
the only Negro-owned daily in America 
—the Atlanta Daily World. 

White newspapermen, north and 
south, with the utmost freedom, call 
on Negro newspapermen for help in 
finding some fact or verifying some 
rumor, and there are few special writers 
who start out on a series of articles for 
the Saturday Evening Post or a Sunday 
magazine section, who do not turn to 
the local Negro paper for “slants” and 
“contacts.” Of course, Negro news- 
papermen call just as freely on the white 
papers whenever they need them. 


-_- 


Rank and file whites also read these 
racial sheets. The Journal and Guide 
has always had a large number of paid 
white subscribers, in all stations of life, 
who get the paper every week because 
they want to. In recent years, the Am- 
sterdam News has also had a substantial 
number of white readers, especially 
workers in the several welfare and emer- 
gency agencies who are satisfied that 
they find more news of relief problems 
and emergency projects in the Harlem 
weekly than they do in the metropolitan 
journals. Incidentally, what is true of 
these two papers is also the experience 
of several other Negro publications. 

Where Negro weeklies once received 
no advertising from department stores, 
important utilities, and chain stores, in- 
creasingly they are breaking through to 
the advertising managers and the adver- 
tising agencies. The depression undoubt- 
edly retarded the advance in this direc- 
tion, but it also brought gains, since 
businessmen were willing to try experi- 
ments in this period they had not tried 
before, and for the first time some of 
them advertised in ‘the Negro organs. 


In this period, too, several of the 
papers were admitted into the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations (A.B.C.) an organi- 
zation representing both publishing and 
advertising interests and which certifies 
the actual circulation of newspapers and 
gives its members rating in the adver- 
tising world. The A.B.C. papers are 
the Afro-American, the Amsterdam 
News, the Call, the Courier, the Dallas 
Express, the Houston Informer, the 
Journal and Guide, and the Philadelphia 
Tribune. 

Editor and Publisher, spokesman of 
the Fourth Estate, for the past several 
years has also listed the Negro weeklies 
and pertinent facts and figures about 
them. thereby keeping the advertising 
world reminded of these enterprises. 


Read by Six Millions 


Getting all the business office facts 
concerning newspapers is a difficult mat- 
ter, but, based on information the re- 
spective publishers submitted to the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, several mil- 
lion people must read the Negro weeklies 
each week. : 

Of the 315 newspapers and magazines 
covered, 124 of the newspnapers claimed 
a joint circulation of 1,206,787. When 
to these are added about twenty-eight 
other papers in the general “news field. 
and it is calculated that at least six per- 
sons read each paper. we can safely 
estimate that the total circulation of 
the Negro weeklies are well over one 
million and a quarter, and that a total 
of about six and one-quarter million 
people read these papers. 


The eight papers belonging to the 





The Crisis 


A. B.C. have a certified weekly circu- 
lation of 347,492, the Pittsburgh Courier 
having an all time high of 147,847. 

Directed by Charles E. Hall, recently 
retired as specialist in Negro statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, the 
Census Bureau study covers the year 
ending October 31, 1937. It states, in 
part: 

“The fact that ninety-nine newspapers 
reported 57.5 per cent (491,246) of 
their total circulation (854,007) as local, 
seems to indicate that Negro news- 
papers are well supported by citizens 
living in the various cities in which these 
papers are published. However, it 
should not be concluded that Negro 
newspapers are not valued in other 
urban communities for 30.4 per cent 
(208,994) of the combined circulation 
(686,778) of seventy-nine- newspapers 
was reported as being in urban com- 
munities other than the cities of publi- 
cation.” 


The physical equipment of the Negro 
press runs into millions of dollars but 
one scarcely wants to hazard a guess. 
Plants like those of the Afro-American, 
the Defender, and the Courier are in the 
“big money” class and represent more 
the facilities of a daily than of a weekly. 


Some idea of the value of just a 
single piece of new equipment may be 
gleaned from the fact that the freight 
bill alone on the new press unit re- 
cently installed by the Afro-American 
amounted to $1,000. At least a score of 
papers could not reproduce their ma- 
chinery and real estate under $100,000, 
and one enterprise is valued at $500,- 
000. Thirty-four concerns reporting to 
the Census Bureau claimed owning 
equipment valued at more than $5,000. 


Wages and employment figures, an- 
other yardstick for measuring financial 
and economic status, show that ninety- 
eight papers employed 1,064, while sev- 
enty reported a combined monthly 
payroll of $72,349.95. When reporters, 
advertising men, clerks, mechanics, and 
part-time workers are taken into consid- 
eration, however, the number of people 
who earn all or some part of their bread 
and butter from the Negro press must 
be very much higher, and their total 
income, too. 

There is much more to write, and 
of all these stories that must go un- 
written, the most important is that 
on the need for organization for co- 
operative effort. But the forces of 
today—radio, picture magazines, the 
talkies and television—will undoubtedly 
soon compel Negro editors to get to- 
gether and plan together in order to 
save themselves and their enterprises, 
to the end that they shall continue their 
ministry of making Negroes increas- 
ingly free and keeping America safely 
democratic. 
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Negro 


, NHE Negro was brought into this 
country through no volition of 
his own. His brawn and might in 

the field of labor made him an un- 

willing victim of the white man’s 
rapacity. 

But along with his capacity for un- 
ceasing toil, he brought also the divine 
gift of song. And it was this gift 
that enabled him to find solace in his 
soul for the cruel buffetings of slavery 
—to find unsuspected strength for the 
inhuman tasks to which he was scourged 
by his overlords. 

Driven into isolation among his own 
kind, it was only natural that the Negro 
would give expression to his hopes, his 
feelings, his aspirations, in a language 
that would be indigenous to his sur- 
roundings; and so it was that night 
after night would find groups coming 
together to aid and encourage each 
other by voicing not only present woes 
and tribulations, but, also hopes and 
aspirations for the future. 

From this primitive condition, and as 
a heritage from the Fatherland, came the 
birth of American Negro Music, which, 
in less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, has become recognized and re- 
garded as one of the first-rank 
developments of American culture. The 
foundation was laid in the heritage, the 
growth and development has come from 
assiduous and painstaking cultivation. 

In this, the Negro had to start from 
‘scratch.” There was no background 
of cultural development behind him— 
no long line of forebears learned in 
the arts and sciences. He had to start 
in a race which his competitors had al- 
ready been running for hundreds of 
centuries. This was more of a handi- 
cap than might appear on the surface, 
for one of the principal things of which 
the Negro had been deprived during 
his servitude was a knowledge of the 
three “R’s.” 

This lack of literacy deprived him of 
the ability to keep a record of his do- 
ings, in any way, shape or form, and so 
there was no way for him to devise a 
heritage to his future generations save 
by word of mouth. In this manner 
alone have been preserved the songs of 
of our people. 

And even when children of the first 
generation acquired the knowledge and 
skiil to transcribe and perpetuate the 
songs and sagas of their fathers, they 
turned aside in aversion, hoping to push 
from their recollections all memory 
of those chain-laden days. They did 
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not realize the golden value of their 
precious heritage. 


But gradually the veil of ignorance 
was lifted, and the light of understand- 
ing began to brighten their mental facul- 
ties. With the opening up of broader 
avenues of learning came a wider and 
more intelligent appreciation of music 
in general, and Negro music in par- 
ticular. Gifted with a natural musical 
sense, it is not surprising that the race 
should develop , unusual appreciation 
values as it became more and more 
familiar with the technique of music 
creation, nor that it should also give to 
the world some of the most talented 
“Makers of Music.” 


The Fisk Singers 


The story of the musical progress of 
the Negro begins in a period of which 
we have no record. Deserved honor and 
a fit tribute have been paid these trouba- 
dours of an ancient day by James 
Weldon Johnson, who denominated them 
our “Black and Unknown Bards.” The 
first chronicled record of musical activ- 
ity is probably the meagre and scant 
collection published by the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, issued about 1870. This was a 
thematic production, giving only the airs 
of such spirituals as were used by the 
singers in their trans-oceanic tours. 


These concert tours took the Fisk 
Singers to all sections of the United 
States, and they made several European 
tours, where they created sensation after 


sensation. Not only did this group set 
high financial records; it aroused the 
Negro to music consciousness, and to 
the possibility of music being more than 
an emotional outburst. And it stirred 
ambition in the souls of many youngsters 
to some day use melody as a language to 
give voice to their aspirations. 


During this period, the Negro folk- 
song was the only type of native music 
available. But there were choral or- 
ganizations, including church choirs. 
These were mostly a capella groups, 
singing without instrumental accom- 
paniments. A leader, who had achieved 
proficiency in sight-singing, directed, 
and many notable singing groups were 
developed. Whether soprano, alto, tenor 
or bass, the singer had to be able to 
read music. In fact, many could read 
the notes though not able to read the 
words and though it meant little to the 
singers, many of the compositions used 
were by Palestrina, Graegorius, and 
other 16th and 17th century composers. 

As the cultural qualities of the pro- 
letariat were developed in the way of 
musical appreciation, it followed natur- 
ally that there would come the urge for 
music creation. 


Although he had some predecessors, as 
was shown by Trotter in his pioneer 
volume on Negro musicians, Dr. Henry 
Thacker Burleigh, dean of Negro com- 
posers, leads the van for consistent and 
continuous work. He was graduated 
from the National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, New York City, and studied with 
Fritsch, Goldmark and Anton Dvorak, 
the great Bohemian who composed “The 
New World Symphony.” Burleigh 
took advanced composition with the 
American composer, Edward McDowell, 
in New York, and with the great Sam- 
uel Coleridge-Taylor in London. 


Burleigh’s first compositions had little 
of the negroid—but were rather of the 
lyric art style. Such were “Jean,” a 
romantic ballad that brought fame ; “The 
Young Warrior,” of semi-heroic mold, 
sung first with great dramatic effect by 
Amati, the Metropolitan Opera baritone ; 
a group of art songs to words written 
by James Weldon Johnson, introduced 
on his programs by John McCormack, 
the famous Irish tenor; “The Grey 
Wolf,” “Little Mother of Mine,” “The 
Soldier,” “Because,” and many others. 


But eventually Burleigh turned to the 
vast store of Negro folksong, and many 
of his arrangements are standard num- 
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bers on the programs of the world’s 
greatest artists. Of these, his “Deep 
River” is the most generally known. 
As a singer of songs, he holds a place 
quite his own. For nearly a half cen- 
tury he has been baritone soloist in the 
choir of the Church of St. George’s, 
one of New York’s wealthiest and most 
exclusive Episcopal congregations. And 
for a considerable span, he held a similar 
position with the choir of the Temple 
Emanu-El, New York’s leading Hebrew 
synagogue. With his manifold music 
duties, he has been engaged by the 
music publishers, Ricordi & Co., of 
Milan, Italy, as music editor in their 
New York City branch offices. He was 
made a Doctor of Music in 1920 by 
Howard university, Washington, D. C. 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 


Although not an American, no other 
composer can be said to have wielded so 
potent an influence upon the music life 
of the American Negro as did Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor, the Anglo-African, or, 
as Harvey Gaul styles him, “An Afro- 
British Composer.” His death, at the 
early age of 37, cut short an already 
brilliant career that gave promise, with 
the maturity of added years, of rank 
with the world’s most famous musicians. 
Coleridge-Taylor was greatly interested 
in the Negro folk-song, and nearly all 
of his music was influenced by it. Gaul 
said: “Some of his best works are the 
arrangements of American Negro melo- 
dies and the native songs of Africa.” 


Coleridge-Taylor himself said: “In 
my collection of Negro melodies you 
can trace the origin of the American 
folk-songs. For the most part they are 
distinctly African—the recitation notes, 
intervals, cadences, all, are of direct 
African descent. The emotion of the 
Negro has not the orientalism of the 
Pole or Russian—it is too elementary. 
It is the feeling of the simple folk. 
Just there is the difference because Ne- 
gro music has for its basis emotionalism. 
. . . He is emotional in everything. He 
loves, he marries, he dies, and there is 
music for all these occasions.” 


In “Some Notes on Coleridge-Taylor,” 
Herbert Antcliffe wrote in “The Musi- 
cal Quarterly:” “Coleridge-Taylor was 
representative in many respects of the 
vast Negro race to which he more than 
half belonged, as well as the great cham- 
pion in the opposition to their exclusion 
on mere grounds of color from artistic 
circles. . . . In spite of the pride which 
he feels in the history of his country, 
in spite of a certain arrogance arising 
from this, and in spite of all that is 
outside his insular conventions, there is 
no one so free from actual racial preju- 
dice as the average Englishman... . 
Not only legally, but socially and in 
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business, every man in England has the 
same chance, whatever his color or race. 


“This is not to say there is no natural 
feeling of distrust and wonder at the 
achievements of those who are of a 
different race. Even in the great metrop- 
olis of this Empire of mixed races, in 
London itself, the black man does not 
always love the white, nor the white 
man trust the yellow. The difficulties 
he had to overcome because of his color, 
therefore, were just sufficient to make 
the achievements of Coleridge-Taylor a 
racial triumph, while they were not 
nearly so insuperable as they might have 
been where the race feeling was keener 
or more bitter. 


“Had he on the other hand appeared 
among men of his own race and color it 
is possible, even probable, that what he 
did in the way of art would have been 
largely ignored and forgotten.” 


As a lad, he displayed musical ability 
at an early age. He studied at the Royal 
College of Music from 1890 till 1897, 
taking counterpoint under J. F. Bridges, 
and composition under Sir Charles Stan- 
ford. He developed into a prolific com- 
poser of vocal and instrumental music, 
and was fortunate in securing good per- 
formances. His Clarinet Quintet (Opus 
10) was played in Berlin in 1897 under 
direction of the famous Joachim. 


His first great achievement was the 
strikingly original setting of “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” first given at a Royal 
College concert on November 11, 1898. 
Its success was followed by the compos- 
ing of music to the other parts of Long- 
fellow’s poem—“The Death of Minne- 
haha,” and “Hiawatha’s Departure,” 
completing the trilogy. It was said of 
him: “As a rule his choral music is not 
difficult to perform, because it is so 
singable. Just as a composer writes for 
a violin in view of the possibilities of 
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its technique . . . so Taylor instinctively 
wrote vocal music for singers.” 


Through all of his music there is dis- 
covered the influence of his African 
heritage. But in voicing a hesitant half- 
doubt as to the survival of Negro tradi- 
tions and folk-songs, he said: “Let us 
hope the folk-songs of the American 
Negro would live. You see, the Negro 
now lives so close with the white people 
that he is losing his traditions. They 
would not be things to be ashamed of, 
but to glory in.” 


R. Nathaniel Dett and Others 


And during this time there has been 
a recrudescence of Negro music among 
the race composers and singers. Dr. R. 
Nathaniel Dett, pioneer in the use of 
larger forms of musical expression, 
showed the possibilities that lay in use 
of thematic material found in the Negro 
folk-songs by developing them in ad- 
vanced choral productions. During his 
service as head of the department of 
music at Hampton Institute, he took the 
great Hampton chorus of mixed voices 
on what might well be termed an “Edu- 
cational Concert Tour” that crossed the 
ocean. His singers spread a knowledge 
of American Negro music among a new 
group, for those who had heard the Fisk 
Singers were of another generation. 


A history of the development of 
Negro music must make note of the 
pioneer work accomplished by the late 
Mme. E. Azalia Hackney, who forsook 
the concert stage and gave herself to the 
work of traveling through the southern 
communities, gathering the people to- 
gether, and training them in the rudi- 
ments of choral singing. This devoted 
woman builded better, perhaps, than she 
hoped. She carried the gospel of musical 
culture into the by-paths of our race 
communities, and sowed a seed that has 
sprouted into unforeseen effort and am- 
bition to rise in life’s scale of endeavor. 


One of the main factors in the de- 
velopment of Negro music has been the 
steadily increasing facilities for music 
study afforded by racial institutions of 
learning. When these schools were 
founded, beginning some fifty years ago, 
the main effort was the training of boys 
and girls, men and women, in the arts 
and sciences—except music. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there were no Negro music 
instructors available. The study of music 
as a profession was looked upon without 
favor. Only as the years passed, bring- 
ing a broader mental outlook, did there 
come a conviction that musical develop- 
ment was a vital necessity to full race 
cultural development, and so the schools 
added chairs of music to their faculties 
as rapidly as they could find qualified 
persons to occupy them. 


Thus from many of the schools pupils 
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are setting forth with a definite inten- 
tion to continue their study of music, 
and with the added stimulus of having 
had, in most of the institutions, a thor- 
ough and competent training in the his- 
tory and tradition of Negro music. 


Notable contributions to this work 
have been made by men in Schools in 
various sections of the country. Tradi- 
tions at Fisk University have been pre- 
served and carried on by the late John 
Work, and by his widow, who now con- 
ducts the Fisk Singers, and by his son, 
John, junior. At Hampton Institute, Dr. 
Dett was followed by Clarence Cameron 
White, now devoting his time in another 
sphere of musical activity, while Dr. 
Dett directs the work at Bennett Col- 
lege for Women. An outstanding work 
at Spelman and Morehouse Colleges 
has been done by Kemper Harreld, now 
in his twenty-sixth year at these schools. 


William L. Dawson, whose symphonic 
compositions have been played by the 
country’s great orchestras, is at Tus- 
kegee; Hazel Harrison and Roy W. 
Tibbs are at Howard, and scores of 
others are doing the same important 
work at other institutions. 


It must not be overlooked that many 
American Negro composers have ven- 
tured into the broader fields of musical 
endeavor, and that each such effort 
marks the further advance of the race. 


1906 


Into Opera Field 


H. Lawrence Freeman of New York 
is the pioneer in this field, and he has 
probably a dozen opera scores in manu- 
script. He has succeeded in presenting 
some of them. One, “The Voodoo,” 
based on legends of Obi from the 
Louisiana cane brakes, and so is not 
negroid in conception, was sung in 1928 
in New York by the Negro Opera com- 
pany. 

Clarence Cameron White also went 
afield in his search for operatic material. 
While director of music at West Vir- 
ginia State College, he spent a summer 
in Haiti, in company with John F. 
Matthes, professor of romance 
languages, and a Haitian opera was the 
product of their collaboration. For this 
work, Mr. White won the annual award 
from the American Opera Guild for the 
best opera composed by an American, 
the award being made, in behalf of the 
Guild, by the late David Bispham, dis- 
tinguished concert and operatic singer. 
The opera, to my knowledge, has not 
been sung. 

Another venture was made by Hall 
Johnson, noted director of the famous 
singing group bearing his name, who 
came nearer home with his dramatized 
form of the Negro Spiritual—“‘Run, 
Little Chillun!” This was a simple story 
of Negro life and faith and passion in 
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a secluded southern community. Olin 
Downes, music editor of The New York 
Times, commenting on its production, 
said: “The man who conceived this pro- 
duction and created it in its different 
parts has given form and expression to 
the strong artistic instincts of his own 
people. It has real life and genuine 
musical quality.” 

Philosophizing further, Mr. Downes 
made this significant statement: “The 
lot of the Negro musician seriously seek- 
ing self-expression in this country is 
still a very hard one. The reason is not 
a lack of encouragement or of educa- 
tional facilities of a certain sort. The 
Negro may study harmony and counter- 
point and any other branch of the mu- 
sical art he desires. But in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred he must study 
according to the precepts of the white 
man, who does not even want to under- 
stand what the Negro wishes to say.” 

The continued development of Negro 
music must depend on the Negro learn- 
ing not only what he wishes to say, but 
how best to say it. The history of mod- 
ern music gives us the examples set by 
other races by which we may profit. 
Deep study and unremitting exploitation 
of their racial resources was the lever 
by which the Russians, Spanish, Hun- 
garians and English lifted themselves 
into high positions in musical art, and 
by no other means. 


1938 


The Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity greets THE CRISIS and the friends of Negro 
Freedom and pledges continued support in the struggle for a Second Emancipation. 





1. Advancement of Negro 
Education by: 


Undergraduate Scholarship awards. 


Graduate and Professional Fellowship 
awards. 


Go-to-High-School, Go-to-College cam- 
paigns, 1919-1938. 


Initiation of the University of Maryland 
case. 


Payment of all tuition costs and pur- 
chase of all books of the successful 
applicant at the University of Mary- 
land. 


Investigations of discrimination and 


OUR RECORD SHOWS 


efforts to correct the same in Mid- 
western universities, notably in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 


Creation of the Foundation Publishers, 
an agency for book publication. 


Aid to the Coordinating Committee in its 
work on the Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Educational Bill. 


ll. Biennial Awards to: 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


The National Urban League. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 
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Joint Committee on National Recovery. 
National Negro Congress. 
Southern Tenant Farmer's Union. 


International Committee on 
Affairs. 


African 


The New Negro Alliance. 


lil. Civil Rights and Liberties. 
Education for Citizenship campaigns. 


“KA Voteless People is a Hopeless Peo- 
ple.” 


Work of the Fraternity’s Committee on 


Public Opinion, especially towards the 
passage of the Anti-Lynching Bill. 








REAT numbers of Negroes were 
(s enrolled among the Presbyterians, 

the Baptists and the Methodists 
during the eighteenth century because 
of the Great Awakening in the colonies. 
The Anglican church, however, had been 
evangelizing the slaves probably before 
it baptized William in Virginia in 1624. 
By the turn of that century it had 
developed a settled policy of Christian- 
ization of the Indians and the Negroes 
through its Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 


Some success attended the work of 
the society although there were many 
hindrances. There were slaves who did 
not understand English. Other Negroes 
neglected Sunday instructions in order 
to work for themselves at that time. 
Moreover, masters were often un-Chris- 
tian themselves and hostile to the evan- 
gelization of their servants who were 
thought to be only “labouring beasts.” 
It was sometimes thought that Christi- 
anity was incompatible with slavery, 
and it was generally expressed that a 
Christian could not be held in bondage. 
Bishop Fleetwood’s sermon on “The 
Duty of Evangelizing the Negroes” was 
literature to the contrary. It was 
printed and distributed to the American 
plantations as well as 10,000 copies of 
the Bishop of London’s Letter to the 
Masters and Mistresses along with the 
Letter to the Missionaries to instruct 
the _ blacks. Notwithstanding, the 
Negroes were not reached for want of 
men and means. 


It was the Great Awakening after 
1740 that reached the socially disin- 
herited, including the Negroes. The 
movement had an understandable ex- 
planation of all things. It was prac- 
tically a generation later that Negroes 
had churches of their own, the Silver 


Bluff Church (1773), Aiken, South 
Carolina, being the earliest known 
Negro organization of any kind. Negro 


churches were not confined to any one 
denomination. They developed many 
early race leaders. 


The Great Awakening and the politi- 
cal philosophy of manhood rights that 
was making the American Revolution a 
success, were reasons why the Quakers 
and some other religious people were 
kindly disposed to the Negroes. They 
were commonly called Friends of (to) 
Humanity. Wherever the Friends of 
Humanity cultivated the field, unusual 
things happened. Negro emancipation 
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went steadily forward. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church passed strong anti- 
slavery resolutions, which, however, had 
to be rescinded, at its organizational 
meeting in 1784. The Presbyterians 
and the Baptists passed similar resolu- 
tions. Lemuel Haynes was the pastor 
of white Congregational churches in 
Connecticut ; William Lemon and Jacob 
Bishop served white churches in Vir- 
ginia. A considerable stir arose about 
Bishop, and he resigned. David Bar- 
row, the moderator of the Virginia 
Portsmouth Association in whose 
bounds Bishop’s Portsmouth Church 
was located, moved to Kentucky rather 
than be a party to un-Christian treat- 
ment of Negroes. After the cotton gin 
was invented and slavery became a 
southern agricultural problem, race rela- 
tions were re-thought in terms of the 
economic value of slaves. 


Hardly had the Great Awakening 
died away before the more intense Sec- 
ond Awakening arose about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Negroes 
flocked to the churches which proved 
safety valves of that race. Then as 
now in pleasant weather they remained 
outside the churches while services were 
progressing, no doubt because of lack 
of accommodations. Galleries, sheds 
and separate services were sometimes 
provided in an.effort to accommodate 
and control the Negrces. Their singing 
greatly aided the worship services. They 
contributed of their meagre means to 
aid the churches in humanitarian causes 
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like schools which Negroes could not 
enjoy. 


Early Churches 


John Gloucester founded the First 
African Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia in 1807. The Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Church of New York City, which is 
now said to have over 14,000 members, 
was begun in 1808 as the second Baptist 
church in the North. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in 1816 at Philadelphia, and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, at New York City in 1820. 
The gospel crossed the Alleghany moun- 
tains into the Northwest Territory and 
Kentucky and Tennessee and Louisiana. 
John Stewart began the missionary pro- 
gram of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Ohio in 1817. Joseph Willis 
was moderator and organizer of the 
Louisiana Baptist Association. 

In spite of the fact that the churches 
illustrated the capacity of the Negroes 
for organization and leadership in the 
United States, the denominations had 
decreed through their American Colon- 
ization Society (1816) that the future 
of the American free Negro was in 
Africa. Then it was that Richard Allen, 
bishop of the recently organized African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, entered 
protest against the scheme. It is sus- 
pected that African Methodism of Phila- 
delphia and African Methodism of New 
York would have united had it not been 
for Allen’s vehemence against African 
colonization. Liberia was founded by 
the society. The Baptist Lott Carey of 
Virginia distinguished himself there 
(1822-1828) as America’s first mission- 
ary to that continent. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church contended 
that the United States was the home 
of the American Negro and turned to 
Haiti (1827) as its first mission field. 

The American Colonization Society 
enrolled many conservative Friends of 
Humanity. The irony of it all was that 
successful pastors like Andrew Bryan 
of Savannah, Georgia, Daniel Jackson 
of Petersburg, Virginia, and J. B. Mea- 
chum of St. Louis, Missouri, were 
slaveholders. David Walker, a free 
Negro from Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, published his incendiary Appeal, 
in Four Articles in Boston in 1829. 


Even such an abolitionist as William 
Lloyd Garrison could not agree with 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Editorials 





HE story of the progress 


Toward Full of the American Negro 
Emancipation since the Emancipation Proc- 


lamation set him free in 1863 
is an inspiring saga. More than that, it is a challenge to 
white and black Americans—for the latter to match the 
sacrifices and persistence of their forefathers and for the 
former to extend to all citizens the democracy this country 
proclaimed in its founding. 

In this issue only a part of the story of progress, in just 
a few fields of endeavor, is reviewed. It would take a 
shelf of volumes to tell it properly. But even in this brief 
account are revealed the tremendous odds against which the 
new black citizens flung themselves with a determination and 
a bravery seldom equalled by any people. 

They were not men, but animals. They had no souls. 
They were good manual workers, but could not think. 
They could not be educated. Jf they could be educated a 
little bit, at least they could not absorb abstract knowledge. 
A few might be able to vote, but they could never hold 
office because they did not know how to govern. os 

The physical handicaps, the visible obstacles, were discour- 
aging enough, but these more or less intangible ones, these 
seemingly impenetrable blankets of public opinion, were the 
ones to sap the courage, to eat out the heart and soul. In 
the face of all this, just as many of them had dared death 
in slave rebellions and along the Underground Railroad to 
freedom, black Americans held up their heads, squared their 
shoulders, sang their’ songs of hope, prayed their prayers, 
and worked night and day. 

Toward what? Toward full emancipation. Abraham 
Lincoln had set them free in the sense that actual shackles 
had been removed. But full freedom was not in the docu- 
ment issued January 1, 1863. It had to be won, just as all 
freedom everywhere has had to be won. 

So this Diamond Jubilee year is not just for mutual ad- 
miration sessions, although we have much of which to be 
proud. Here we take stock and review our progress, seek- 
ing knowledge needed to tackle better the tasks ahead. We 
have white friends today, just as we have had all along, 
from the darkest days. We have a new Negro generation 
arising with self-confidence, unafraid in its demands for 
reward according to merit. But added to the old racial 
challenges here in this democracy is the greater challenge 
to maintain the imperiled theory of democratic government 
itself, and make that rescued democracy one in truth for 
all people, the poor as well as the rich, the ne as well 
as the whites. 

Toward these goals—toward a fuller emancipation for us 
and for mankind—should the next seventy-five years and the 
years thereafter be dedicated. 


MOST important item 
A in cases of kidnaping 
and murder appears to be the 
color of the victim. For the 
past few months the newspapers have been carrying stories 
of two kidnaping-murders: Peter Levine, 12, in New York, 
= James Cash, 5, in Florida. Both children were found 
ead. 

Although the federal kidnaping law, known as the Lind- 
bergh Act, is supposed to apply only to interstate kidnaping, 
the famed G-men were on the job in both kidnapings with- 
out any evidence that state lines had been crossed. The 
body of the Levine boy was discovered in Long Island 
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Sound, a very short distance from his home; and the body of 
the Cash infant was found in a thicket near his home. 

We hold no brief for brutal kidnapings and murders, but 
we wish to point out that on March 13, i935, a colored 
man, Ab Young, was seized by a mob in Tennessee, carried 
across the line into Mississippi and lynched. Also, in Octo- 
ber, 1934, a colored man, Claude Neal, was seized by a mob 
in Brewton, Ala., transported about 200 miles across the 
state line to Marianna, Fla., and lynched. In this latter case 
the kidnapers and murderers made so bold as to announce 
their intention in advance so that the phenomencen of a notice 
of a kidnaping and lynching appeared in the nation’s press 
eight or nine hours before the crime actually was committed. 

In these two instances in which the victims were black, 
the United States government not only did nothing at the 
time, but has done nothing since—except to explain that it 
could net act in these two cases because the victims were not 
kidnaped for ransom. Apparently, it makes no difference 
that they were kidnaped in order to take their lives. 

Quite apart from the question of whether the federal gov- 
ernment at present has the power to act in all lynchings, 
it would seem, from the feverish activity in the Levine and 
Cash cases, that intervention in interstate kidnapings and 
murders depends on the color of the victim. 


OUTHERN senators, hav- 

ing been successful with 
their filibuster against the 
federal anti-lynching bill bluffed their way through the nego- 
tiations on the wages and hours bill in the closing days of 
the Congress by threatening another filibuster. 

At the time the anti-lynching bill was under consideration, 
Walter White, N.A.A.C.P secretary, warned that bending 
the knee to the Dixie filibusters would merely embolden them 
to filibuster against all progressive legislation. That predic- 
tion has come true. Whatever their publicly announced rea- 
sons, the truth of the matter, as the New York Daily News 
has stated editorially, is that they were afraid of “spoiling 
the Negroes’’ by paying them decent wages. 

Years ago Booker T. Washington made the observation 
that the white man could not keep the Negro in the ditch 
without staying in the ditch with him. It appears now that 
the southern representatives in Congress, not content with 
remaining in the ditch with the Negro themselves and holding 
thousands of southern white workers also in the ditch, wish 
to force the rest of the nation down to the level above which 
their silly prejudices will not allow them to climb. 


Bluffers 


NE of the most valuable 
Arthur A. Schomourg eee in the life 

of black Americans in the 
last forty years has been the uncovering of their history. 
The knowledge of their past accomplishments and of the 
achievements of individual men of color have been deliber- 
ately omitted from the books of general circulation so that 
the average person, white or black, in pursuing research, has 
come naturally to regard the Negro as a nonentity who has 
accomplished nothing. 

Arthur A. Schomburg, who died June 10, was one of the 
leaders in that band of historians, literateurs and researchers 
who are contributing to the enlightenment of all people on 
the history of Negroes. His services were of the greatest 
value to colored people themselves and aided immeasurably 


in creating a public opinion among the whites which has 
facilitated Negro progress. 
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Organized Labor’s Divided Front 


States has presented a divided 

front throughout the period of 
its history. Class, race, craft and or- 
ganizational lines have been barriers 
against union. None has been more im- 
portant in influence than that of race. 
In the midst of the economic expansion 
and the centralization of industry which 
followed the Civil War, voices in the 
wilderness of our economic divisions 
have been urgently demanding that labor 
should close ranks and present a united 
front. One of these voices was raised in 
the first year of Negro Freedom: 

“We call upon every one, therefore, white 
or black, rich or poor, lawyer or artisan, 
priest or field hand—no matter what may be 
his condition in life, or what the mode by 
which he earns his bread—to lay aside all 
those useless and suicidal feelings of antagon- 
ism of race, which only our mutual enemies 
would have us cherish, and accepting the new 
order of things as one of God’s appointing, 
with cheerfulness and alacrity, devote himself 
to the duties of his calling and by honest toil 
seek to win an honest livelihood.” 


()"siates. bas Labor in the United 


With these words a writer, who termed 
himself ‘“‘a son of the South,” in the 
Charleston (S.C.) Daily News of Au- 
gust 28, 1865, urged American workers 
within a few months after the end of the 
Civil War to close their ranks and to 
ignore divisions of class and race. It 
was Clearly seen that the complete eman- 
cipation of the Negro worker could not 
be achieved either by the proclamation 
of 1863 or the constitutional amendment 
of 1865 without the cooperation of all 
classes and of all races. 

The truth of this assertion has been 
verified again and again during the years 
since Emancipation. White workers in 
the main have kept alive the belief that 
the status of white labor could be ad- 
vanced by racial exclusion and discrimi- 
nation both in job opportunities and in 
labor organization. Black workers have 
also continued to believe that their prob- 
lems were racial ones and they have not 
seen fit to press for union with the white 
workers in order to reach a common 
goal. Each of these groups has failed to 
see the value of cooperation and of 
abandoning “all those useless and sui- 
cidal feelings of antagonisms of race.” 
Complete emancipation now as in 1863- 
1865 can be achieved in no other way. 

A united front for labor was declared 
by the National Labor Union, the first 


of the national organizations of Amer- ; 


ican workers after the close of the Civil 
War. At its annual session in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1866, it was resolved that 


By Charles H. Wesley 


This history of labor struggles 

during the past seventy-five 

years but reinforces the truism: 

white labor in America cannot 

be secure as long as black labor 

is excluded from the organized 
labor movement 


“there should be no distinction of race 
or nationality; that there is but one di- 
viding line—that which separates man- 
kind into two great classes, the class 
that labors and the class that lives by 
others’ labor.” The resolution declared 
further that unless the two races co- 
operated, labor would be at war with 
labor and “capital would be smiling and 
reaping the fruits of this mad contest.” 
During the next few years, white work- 
ers and black workers participated in 
these conventions. The cooperation of 
all labor was sought. In 1870, a reso- 
lution stated that “the highest interest of 
our colored fellow-citizens is with the 
workingmen who, like themselves, are 
the slaves of capital and politicians.” 
Such resolutions were indicative of the 
opinions of the national organization but 


they were not put into practice by the 
local unions. These local labor organiza- 
tions made discriminations in their rules 
and in their practises with Negro work- 
ers. 


Negroes Form Organization 


These attitudes led Negroes to or- 
ganize independently. The first attempt 
to organize an independent national labor 
convention of Negroes was made in 
Washington, D. C., in January, 1869. 
One hundred and thirty delegates were 
in attendance. A second meeting was 
held in Washington, D. C., in December 
of the same year. This meeting was 
known as the National Labor Conven- 
tion of Colored Men. Delegates were 
present from many sections of the coun- 
try. The third annual meeting of the 
National Labor Convention was held in 
January, 1871. The fourth and fifth 
annual meetings were held in the suc- 
ceeding years. These meetings had no 
effect upon the economic status of the 
Negro workers. While they were known 
as labor conventions, their time was 


(Continued on next page) 
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spent in the discussion of topics which 
were only incidentally related to labor 
questions. The activities of labor lead- 
ers such as Isaac Myers of the Colored 
Caulkers Trade Union Society and H. 
H. Butler of the Colored Engineers’ 
Association were overshadowed by the 
political presentations of Frederick 
Douglass and John M. Langston. Po- 
litical leadership soon replaced labor 
leadership and these organizations lost 
their value as labor units, however val- 
uable they may have been in other re- 
spects. 

In the meantime, while Negroes were 
seeking independent organization, Amer- 
ican labor organizations continued their 
declarations that they would make no 
distinctions of race in their membership. 
The Knights of Labor, organized in 
1869, held its first national convention 
in 1876. The resolutions which were 
adopted by this and subsequent conven- 
tions and the practises which were urged 
upon the local unions led to the admis- 
sion of large numbers of Negroes into 
the organization. The decline of the 
Knights of Labor was paralleled by the 
rise of the American Federation of 
Labor which was formed in 1884. In 
its early years the Federation refused to 
admit to its membership associations 
which raised the color bar in their mem- 
bership. When the international As- 
sociation of Machinists applied for 
admission with the word “white” in its 
constitution, this was refused until the 
word was removed. The Federation de- 
clared that there were to be no differ- 
ences of creed, color or sex. 


Separate Charters for Negroes 


From 1897 to the present time the 
conventions of the Federation have af- 
firmed their welcome to all labor “‘with- 
out regard to creed; color, sex, race or 
nationality.” The Convention of 1897 
met the issue squarely when it declared 
that no affiliated union had the right to 
bar Negroes from its membership. In 
1902 the convention passed a provision 
for the issuance of separate charters to 
unions composed entirely of Negro 
workers. This action was representative 
of a shift in policy. Fences were to be 
erected between the two races. Rapidly 
the policy degenerated into one in which 
the Federation declared that it would not 
force its declarations “upon individual 
or affiliated unions without their con- 
sent.” 


This policy has been followed con- 
sistently by the American Federation of 
Labor from 1916 to the present time. 
Resolutions were passed declaring that 
there is no distinction of race in labor’s 
ranks and that Negroes ought to be 
brought into labor organizations. In 
1917, it was decided that a Negro or- 


ganizer would be employed by the Fed- 


eration. It was stated later that funds 
did not permit the employment of such 
an Official. For one reason or another, 
convention after convention led by reac- 
tionary leadership evaded the racial is- 
sues which were brought before the 
meetings. This result was repeated at 
the conventions of 1920, 1921, 1924 and 
1925. 

The situation created by these re- 
peated rebuffs led to action by Negroes 
themselves. Resolutions and the expres- 
sion of intentions alone were not strong 
enough to hold the leadership of Negro 
labor. In 1925, the American Negro 
Labor Congress meeting in Chicago de- 
clared that “the failure of the American 
Federation of Labor officialdom, under 
pressure of race prejudice benefitting 
only the capitalists of the North and 
South, to stamp out race hatred in the 
unions, to organize Negro workers, and 
to build a solid front of the workers of 
both races against American capitalism, 
is a crime against the whole working 
class.” 


Porters’ Brotherhood 


Almost in response to this declaration, 
the announcement was made in June, 
1925, of the organization of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters. Under 
the leadership of A. Philip Randolph, 
then editor of The Messenger, Ashley 
L. Totten, and M. P. Webster, follow- 
ing the failure of a wage conference 
between the Pullman Company and the 
porters in accordance with a Plan for 
Employee Representation, the decision 
was reached to launch an independent 
Negro labor organization. The Pullman 
Company declined to recognize the 
Brotherhood. In spite of this opposition 
and with the small funds contributed 
by the porters, the Brotherhood under- 
took a fight which culminated in partial 
recognition under the Railroad Labor 
Act of 1934. In the following year, the 
American Federation of Labor, con- 
vinced by this evidence of strength on 
the part of a Negro union, granted the 
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Brotherhood an international charter. 
This gave an impetus to the organization 
of the porters. In August, 1937, an 
agreement was signed with the Pullman 
Company which granted wage increases 
totaling a million and a quarter dollars 
to some 8,000 Pullman porters. This is 
regarded as one of the important mile- 
stones in the march of Negro labor 
towards an improvement in its economic 
status, although there are those who 
deny that this result is a victory. This 
Negro labor experiment shows the 


strength of a racial organization when 
it is used to break down opposition 
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within the ranks of labor and at the 
same time to seek affiliation with white 
labor upon a basis of an independence 
which demands self-respect. 

A slightly different result was reached 
by another organization of Negro work- 
ers. The Brotherhood of Dining Car 
Employees, established in 1919, has had 
to wage a similar fight for recognition. 
The Pullman porters, as employees of 
a single management, the Pullman Com- 
pany, could become unified in purpose 
and objective. Each of the railroads 
operates its own dining cars and has full 
jurisdiction over them. During the war 
when the roads were under the control 
of the Railroad Administration, a 240- 
hour-month was agreed upon through 
the leadership of Rienzi B. Lemus. This 
agreement, together with overtime pay 
provisions and increases in pay, were 
preserved by contracts between the 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees 
and the large eastern railroads. The 
National Brotherhood of Dining Car 
Employees, a smaller and less significant 
organization, confined its activities 
chiefly to the railroads which operated 
west of Chicago. The Brotherhood of 
Dining Car Employees, and the western 
organization, as well, were largely super- 
seded by the action of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Al- 
liance, an affiliate of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in sponsoring an 
organization known as “The Dining Car 


Employees Union.” The contracts for- 
merly negotiated by the independent 
Brotherhood have been maintained 
through this union, although at the pres- 
ent writing some railroads are threaten- 
ing reductions in pay. However, the 
divisions along racial lines have con- 
tinued and the Negroes remain in a “Jim- 
crow” organization under the dominance 
of a white international. 


Significant Fight 


The fight which has been pressed 
from the vantage ground of Negro in- 
dependent labor organization upon 
American Trade-Unionism is one of 
great significance to Negro labor. 
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With relief figures mounting for Ne- 
groes as contrasted with whites, with 
the level of wages rising in several oc- 
cupations in spite of the depression, and 
the adoption of minimum wage stand- 
ards, evidences of discrimination become 
more apparent. Discrimination against 
Negroes in employment is being cou- 
rageously met in several cities. Jobs 
which were formerly filled by Negroes 
are now being taken by whites who 
would not have them before but they 
readily accept them because of the 
wages, and the employers seem eager 
to hire them. In order to combat this 
rising tide of job losses, movements 
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have arisen, such as those sponsored by 
The New Negro Alliance of Washing- 
ton, which has recently won its Supreme 
Court case against the Sanitary Grocery 
Company and the Harlem Job Commit- 
tee and the Coordinating Committee for 
Employment of New York City. The 
National Negro Congress has made the 
cause of labor one of its major topics 
of discussion. Labor councils have been 
organized and labor representatives have 
worked among Negroes. The results are 
far from satisfactory. Such efforts treat 
the symptoms and often neglect the ma- 
lignant disease of disunion. 


Exclusion Widely Practised 


Negro workers today continue to meet 
exclusion and discrimination from the 
unions. Twenty-one large unions dis- 
criminate against Negroes by clauses in 
their constitutions or rituals. One of the 
railroad brotherhoods also excludes 
Mexicans and American Indians. Other 
important organizations which are af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor exclude Oriertals. Limitations by 
the use of the word “white” as a qualifi- 
cation for memberships are found in the 
regulations governing the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Order of Sleeping Car Con- 
ductors, Grand International Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Broth- 
erhood of Dining Car Conductors, Air 
Line Pilots’ Association, and many other 
unions. Other unions bar Negroes from 
representation in conventions, in execu- 
tive bodies of unions and from office 
holding. On the contrary, there are 
unions which specifically legislate against 
discrimination. The Lather’s Interna- 
tional Union, Wood, Wire and Metal 
states that “no one shall be discriminated 
against for race or color.” The Cigar 
Makers’ International states that “all 
persons engaged in the cigar industry 
regardless of color or nationality shall 
be eligible for membership.” There are 
unions which specify that Negroes shall 
be organized in separate locals. Among 
these there is the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association. This organi- 
zation provides that Negro sheet metal 
workers shall be organized into separate 
locals with the consent of “the white 
local of the locality” or in “auxiliary 
locals,” if the consent of the white local 
is not obtained. It is further provided 
that Negro locals should be under the 
jurisdiction of the white locals. Still 
other unions provide apprenticeship pro- 
visions which are so operated that they 
exclude Negroes from both the industry 
and the union. 


Various subtle methods well known 
to students of race in the United States 
are practised in order to accomplish the 


exclusion of Negroes from membership 


in trade unions. Negroes are frequently 
denied jobs in the building trades be- 
cause they do not have local union cards. 
When they apply to the unions they are 
denied cards or they are told that they 
must have jobs first before cards can 
be issued to them. There are employers 
who want to give Negro labor, unor- 
ganized as it is, an opportunity for jobs, 
but they are held up by powerful unions 
which refuse to work on the same jobs 
with non-union workers. They exclude 
Negroes from their unions and then re- 
fuse to work with them because they 
are non-union men. Negro labor finds 
itself between these two fires, and the 
employer is finally compelled to yield to 
the organization which strikes and pick- 
ets the non-union job. 


There are also those who claim that 
Negroes are not good “union” material, 
that they will not strike, or the contrary 
that they are strike-breakers and “scabs,” 
that whites will not work with Negroes 
and that if Negroes organize they prefer 
to be by themselves. However, all of 
these assertions have been disproved by 
the recent activities of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the International 
Longshoreman’s Association, the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
and scores of labor organizations in 
strikes, lockouts and labor demonstra- 
tions throughout the country. 


The C.1.0. 


Widespread trade unionism, Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, the American 
Labor Party, and the encouragement 
given to organized labor by the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the discussion on 
the Wages and Hours Bill seem to be 
introducing a new period in labor his- 
tory. The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization in its development of a new 
unionism among American workers has 
announced and consistently adhered to a 
program of non-discrimination in admis- 
sion to its membership. This position was 
presented in a letter to the N.A.A.C.P. 
during the negotiations in December, 
1937, between the American Federation 
of Labor and the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. This is an advance 
from the position of non-intervention 
which is practised by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. If the competition 
between the A. F. of L.. and the C. I. O. 
continues, it is conceivable that the Ne- 
gro may gain in economic organization 
similarly as he has gained by the divi- 
sion between the political parties in ref- 
erence to his party alignment. The 
C. I. O. has not yet undertaken to break 
down the lines which make it an im- 
possibility for Negroes to move into the 
better types of employment, nor has it 
begun to discourage separate organiza- 
tions of Negro workers and to insist 
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upon the complete solidarity of labor. 
The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
with headquarters in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, has led the way since 1934 in the 
organization of white and black workers 
which has demonstrated in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
other southern states that labor can have 
a solid front and that it can destroy the 
color line. In other places Communist 
organizers have decreed the abolition of 
color and racial barriers among workers 
and their appeals are, being heard by 
Negro workers. 


Should Close Ranks 


After three score and ten years of the 
divided front, through which only par- 
tial victories have been gained, white 
labor and black labor should now present 
a united front in a Second Emancipation 
to include all ranks of those who labor. 
The laboring classes in the United States 
canont attain their objectives without 
the Negro workers. The opposition of 
white workers to black workers should 
be challenegd in their interest as well 
as in the interest of the black workers. 
Ambitious politicians and unwise labor 
leaders have misled the labor movement 
by encouraging racial barriers. With the 
Negroes forming about one-seventh of 
the American labor force, and about 30 
per cent of the total working population 
in the South, it is unthinkable that labor 
can go forward with this weighty mass 
tugging at its feet. Laborers of all col- 
ors should join hands and go forward 
towards better living conditions to- 
gether. The Negro is ready to cooperate, 
although he distrusts the white union 
member. In turn, the white union mem- 
ber is of the opinion that if Negroes 
are admitted to their unions, this would 
be a social recognition, as well as an 
economic one. Thus by the decadent 
shibboleth of white superiority, labor’s 
ranks are divided. 

Here then are vital questions which 
face Organized Labor today. Can a di- 
vided labor front based upon race win 
its way in a Democracy? Does Or- 
ganized Labor propose to advance the 
cause of white labor and to neglect and 
retard the cause of black labor and ex- 
pect to be secure in its own gains? Will 
Organized Labor permit a united front 
without regard to race to be advocated 
and practised only by ultra-left wing 
organizations? Will Organized Labor 
fold its arms in satisfaction and join the 
Fascist ideology and practise which 
searches for a scapegoat among the 
racial minorities in American life? An- 
swers to these questions will determine 
whether Organized Labor in its strug- 
gle with a self-seeking capitalism will 
unite race and class in. a permanent 
economic advance or will limp along 
with its divided front in temporary and 
fluctuating divisional gains and losses. 
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Freedom Through Art 


VERY oppressed group is under 

the necessity, both after and be- 

fore its physical emancipation 
from the shackles of slavery,—be that 
slavery chattel or wage—of establish- 
ing a spiritual freedom of the mind and 
spirit. This cultural emancipation must 
needs be self-emancipation and is the 
proper and peculiar function of a mi- 
nority literature and art. It gives un- 
usual social significance to all forms 
of art expression among minorities, 
often shading them unduly with propa- 
ganda or semi-propaganda and for whole 
periods inflicting them also with an 
unusual degree of self-consciousness and 
self-vindication, even to the point of 
cultural exhibitionism and belligerency. 
But for these faults and dangers we 
have compensation in the more vital 
role and more representative character 
of artistic self-expression among “the 
disinherited ;” they cannot afford the 
luxury, or shall we say the vice, of a 
literature and art of pure entertainment. 

The literature and art of the Negro, 
and to an extent all serious literature 
and art about the Negro, have had al- 
most universally this quality of moral 
seriousness and social significance. That 
has not been an unmixed blessing, since 
the arts of the Negro have had to strug- 
gle through to some degree of artistic 
freedom from these fetters of polemics 
and didacticism. The Negro artist has 
worn mental chains, and his achieve- 
ments are all the more creditable. He 
has always faced two dilemmas ;—how 
to speak for himself as an individual 
at the same time that he was being 
considered a racial spokesman; how to 
galvanize inert propaganda and racial 
doctrines with the electric and moving 
qualities of art. His present achieve- 
ment of recognized contribution to 
universally significant and nationally rep- 
resentative art is thus a double achieve- 
ment; in the first instance a mastery 
over the inherent difficulties of his art, 
in the second instance, a victory over 
the artificial odds of cultural stigma and 
persecution. In this double aspect we 
must review briefly the career of Negro 
art and literature from Emancipation 
till now. 

It is hard to realize that at the be- 
ginning of the brief period of 75» years 
which this issue of The Crisis is retro- 
specting, the Negro artist was a cultural 
freak of circus proportions in the North 
and proscribed cultural contraband in 
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the South. The characteristic Negro 
author was then a runaway slave with 
an Abolitionist amanuensis or a natural 
born orator who had only become lit- 
erate as an adult. There were excep- 
tions, but this was the rule. But the 
astonishing thing was the way in which 
these slave-born narrators, poets and 
orators mastered the art of powerful 
and influential expression, conspicuously 
challenging their more advantaged free- 
born contemporaries, white and _ black. 
There was the poetic power of Horton 
and Albery Whitman for example, quite 
excelling the early literate Ellen Har- 
per and Madison Bell; there was the 
dominance of Douglass, Pennington, 
and William Wells Brown, slave-born, 
over the university-trained McCune 
Smith, Highland Garnet, Daniel Payne, 
and Samuel Ward. Indeed the fervor 
of the anti-slavery movement and the 
rare cultural comradeship of that cause 
seem to have raised Negro literary ex- 
pression on all sides to a high level in 
the 1850’s and 60’s from which it ac- 
tually receded in the dull early Recon- 
struction decades. 


The °70s and °80s Dull 


Anti-slavery controversy and the hope 
of freedom brought poetry and fire to 
the Negro tongue and pen; whereas the 
setbacks and strained ambitions of Re- 
construction brought forth, in the main, 
leaden rhetoric and alloyed pedantry. 
Thus the 70’s and the 80’s were the 


awkward age in our artistic develop- 
ment. They were the period of prosaic 
self-justification and painful apprentice- 
ship to formal culture. Yet these years 
saw the creditable beginnings of Negro 
historical and sociological scholarship, 
even at the expense of an endless elab- 
oration of problem discussion themes, 
and saw also an adolescent attack on the 
more formal arts of the novel, the 
drama, formal music, painting and 
sculpture. Before this almost all of our 
artistic expression had flowed in the 
narrow channels of the sermon, the ora- 
tion, the slave narrative and didactic 
poetry. 

But in spite of their talents and la- 
bors, authors like Highland Garnet, 
Alexander Crummell, George Williams, 
the historian, Martin Delaney, and even 
Frederick Douglass in these later days 
had a restricted audience, much nar- 
rower than the wide national and inter- 
national stage of anti-slavery times. 
There was, instead of the glamor of 
the crusade against the slave power, the 
dull grind of the unexpected fight against 
reaction. The larger audience and a 
more positive mood were not recap- 
tured until the mid-nineties, when 
strangely enough a clustered group of 
significant events came together, any 
one of which would have been notable. 
In 1895, Booker Washington caught 
national attention with his Atlanta Ex- 
position speech; in 1896 Paul Laurence 
Dunbar rode into fame and popular 
favor; in the same year the first Negro 
musical comedy took Broadway; in °98 
and ’99, Chestnut, the novelist, came 
to the fore; in 95 Burleigh was helping 
Dvorak with the Negro folk themes 
of the “New World Symphony” and 
at the same time making his first entry 
to the New York concert world; in 
98 Will Marion Cook launched serious 
syncopated music with “Clorindy ;” ’96 
was the. year of Tanner’s first sub- 
stantial Paris recognition; and in 98 
Coleridge Taylor came to maturity and 
fame in the first part of the Hiawatha 
Trilogy. The only other stellar artistic 
event of this period for which we have 
to wait is the appearance in 1903 of 
Dr. Du Bois’s “Souls of Black Folk.” 

Quite obviously there was a sudden 
change of trend as this blaze of talent 
ushered in a new era of racial expres- 
sion. It was more than a mere acces- 
sion of new talent; it was the discovery 

(Continued on next page) 
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of a new racial attitude. The leading 
motive of Reconstruction thought was 
assimilation and political equality; fol- 
lowing the cry for physical freedom 
there had been the fight for the larger 
fredom of status and the right to be 
the same and equal. But the leading 
motive of the new era (1895-1910) 
seems to have been racialism and its 
new dynamic of self-help and self-as- 
sertion. Even the motivations of Du 
Bois’s equal rights crusade were mili- 
tantly self-conscious and racial; in fact, 
race consciousness was now definitely 
in the saddle striving to re-direct the 
stalled logic of the assimilation pro- 
gram and revive the balked hopes of 
the thwarted equal rights struggle. The 
formula of special gifts and particular 
paths had been discovered, and became 
the dominant rationalization of the pe- 
riod. The leading conception of free- 
dom now was the right to be oneself 
and different. Thus the groundwork 
was laid for the cultural racialism of the 
“Negro Renaissance” movement which, 
however, was not to appear definitely 
till the mid-twenties and the next literary 
generation. In its first phase this racial- 
ism was naive, emotional and almost 
provincial ; later under the influence of 
the World War principles of self-deter- 
mination and the rise of other cultural 
nationalisms, it was to become sophisti- 
cated and historically grounded in Afri- 
canism and the philosophy of cultural 
revivals. 


Reaction from Racialism 


Of course, no such formula held un- 
disputed sway, either in the first or sec- 
ond decade of the new century. Nor 
were most writers or artists formal 
converts to it. But historically it is 
characteristic just the same, and helps 
us in retrospect to symbolize and un- 
derstand the composite mind of this 
generation. Race pride, self respect, 
race solidarity, the folk-spirit are to 
anyone who has lived through these 
decades slogans vibrating vitally with 
the thought of the time. The art of 
these decades keynoted them; they were 
its spiritual dynamic. And that is all 
the more apparent as this phase of our 
cultural life begins to pass with the new 
issues and ideology of the present crisis 
and its struggle for economic freedom 
and social reform For new viewpoints 
and values, geared in with these social 
forces, are again changing the whole 
cast and direction of Negro expression 
in literature and art. Thus the latest 
generation thought was veered away 
from racialism and sharply repudiated 
historical romanticism, and while still 
continuing some of the folk interests 
of cultural racialism, it is definitely 
realistic, socialistic, and proletarian. Its 
ideals and objectives, like those of the 
anti-slavery epoch, are radical and 


~ 


broadly humanitarian and its slogans 
of economic equality, freedom and jus- 
tice are not distinctly racial. 


The reader may wonder what this 
has to do with a brief review of Negro 
artistic achievements. The answer is 
that except from the point of view of 
these shifts in Negro thought as cul- 
tural tactics veering to the changing 
drift of social forces, there is no sane 
and significant account of cur art ex- 
pression, especially in panoramic per- 
spective. Every quickening of the pulse 
and change in the flow of our art has 
represented some intensification of so- 
cial forces, the peak of some social 
movement. In 1914-17, when the sen- 
sitive minds of the group faced the 
growing dilemmas of democracy and the 
World War from the racial angle, they 
could not share its enthusiasms, and a 
whole school of challenge and ironic 
protest sprang up keyed to Fenton John- 
son’s “We are tired of building up 
somebody-else’s civilization,’ James 
Weldon Johnson’s challenging “To 
America” and the social protest verse 
of Claude McKay. Then with the urban 
migration and its accompaniments came 
the more positively toned movement of 
cultural racialism and solidarity, coupled 
with a fresh interest in the peasant folk 
life. One wing of this movement was 
caught up and diverted in the neurotic 
jazz age with its freakish aesthetics and 
its irresponsible individualism while an- 
other linked on to a realistic rediscov- 
ery of the folk; both over the common 
denominator of racialism. Finally with 
the depression and the second disillusion- 
ment of the elite came the reformist and 
socialistic reaction of the present day, 
which we have already described. Per- 
sonalities and individual achievements 
may stand out, do stand out on close 
inspection, but this is the general path 
and, we think, the major significance. 


In the main, each generation, with a 
shift of tactic almost each decade, has 
been seeking cultural freedom through 
art; at one time with a moralistic goal, 
at another through aestheticism; in one 
phase in terms of a social program, in 
another, highly individualistically; its 
motivation now racialistic, now socialis- 
tic; for a while dominated by disillu- 
sionment and protest, at another by opti- 
mistic forecast and crusading reform. 
The tempers of each phase are clearly 
discernible as, with few exceptions, the 
art follows the social trends. Of course, 
if aestheticism, realism, regionalism or 
proletarianism are the general cultural 
vogue, Negro art reflects it, but always 
caught up in the texture of a racially 
determined phase, as might also be ex- 
pected. There is no possibility of a 
separate account of the course of the 
Negro’s art, but there is great point to a 
special secondary line following the fluc- 
tuations of racial situation and attitude. 
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Road Map of Progress 


And now let us turn finally from gen- 
eralities to specific cases. I shall ven- 
ture the risky job of an annotated road 
map of this artistic progress; risky be- 
cause subject to the double hazard of 
personal opinion and the greater danger 
of accidental oversight : 


“My Life and Times” by Frederick Douglass 
(1882); George Williams “History of the 
Negro in America” (1883); Albery Whit- 
man’s long epic poem, “The Rape of Florida” 


(1884); Payne’s “Recollections of Seventy 
Years” (1888); Edward Blyden’s “Africa, 
Christianity and Islam” (1888); Alexander 


Crummel’s “Africa and Christianity” (1891) ; 
Dunbar’s “Lyrics of Lowly Life” (1896); the 
founding of the Negro academy (1897); 
Chestnut’s “Wife of His Youth” and “The 
Conjure Woman” (1899); Coleridge Taylor’s 
oratorio “Hiawatha” (1898); Booker Wash- 
ington’s “Up From Slavery” (1901); Marion 
Cook’s “In Dahomey” (1902); Burleigh’s 
“Plantation Melodies” (1901); William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite’s “Lyrics of Life and Love” 
(1904); Kelly Miller’s “Race Adjustment” 
(1909); W. C. Handy’s “Memphis Blues” in 
1910 and “St. Louis Blues” in 1912; James 
Weldon Johnson’s “Autobiography of an Ex- 
Colored Man” (1912); the founding of THE 
Crisis (1910); Stanley Braithwait’s first 
“American Anthology” (1913); Fenton John- 
son’s “Songs of the Soil” (1916); James 
Weldon Johnson’s “Fifty Years and After” 
(1917); The Hapgood Players (1917); the 
founding of the “Journal of Negro History” 
(1916); Georgia Douglass Johnson’s “The 
Heart of a Woman and Other Poems” (1918) ; 
the founding of “Opportunity” magazine 
(1923) ; Gilpin’s debut in the “Emperor Jones” 
(1920) ; Roland Hayes’s first London concert 
(1920) ; The Gilpin Players, Cleveland (1920) ; 
The Howard Players, Washington (1921) ; 
Brawley’s “Social History of the American 
Negro” (1921); Claude McKay’s “Harlem 
Shadows” (1922); Carter Woodson’s ‘The 
Negro in Our History” (1923); “The Book 
of American Negro Poetry” (1922); Jean 
Toomer’s “Cane” (1923); Walter White’s 
“Fire in the Flint” (1924); Jesse Fauset’s 
“There is Confusion” (1924); Roland Hayes’s 
American debut (1924); Harlem Number of 


“The Survey Graphic” (1925); “The New 
Negro” (1925); Countee Cullen’s “Color” 
(1925) ; Langston Hughes’ “The Weary Blues” 
(1925) ; “The First Book of American Spirit- 
uals” (1925); Dett’s “Religious Folk Songs 
of the Negro” (1925) ; Claude McKay’s “Home 
to Harlem” (1926); Rose McClendon’s debut 
(1926); “God’s Trombones” (1927); the 
Negro cast in “Porgy” (1927); The Harmon 
shows for the “Works of American Negro 
Artists’ (1928); Rudolph Fisher’s “The 
Walls of Jericho” (1928); Archibald Motley’s 
one-man show (New Gallery) (1928); Aaron 
Douglas’s show of 1930 (Caz Delbos); Paul 
Robeson’s “Othello” (1930); Langston 
Hughes’ “Not Without Laughter” (1930) ; 
the debut of Richard Harrison in “The Green 
Pastures” (1930); Richmond Barthe’s show 
(Caz Delbos) (1931); William Grant Still’s 
“Afro-American Symphony” (1931); Cullen’s 
“One Way to Heaven” (1932); Sterling 
Brown’s “The Southern Road” (1932); 
Lesesne Well’s shows Delphic and Brooklyn 
Museum, 1933 and 1934; Hall Johnson’s “Run 
Little Children” (1933); Langston Hughes’ 
“The Ways of White Folk” (1934); William 
Dawson’s “Symphony on Folk Themes” 
(1934): George Wylie Henderson’s novel 
“Ollie Miss” (1935); Marian Anderson’s ma- 
jor debut of 1935; Frank Marshall Davis’s 
“Black Man’s Verse” (1935); Arna Bon- 
temp’s “Black Thunder” (1936); the found- 
ing of the Harlem Artists Guild (1936); 
Dett’s oratorio “The Ordering of Moses” 
(1936) ; Edward Turpin’s novel “These Low 
Grounds” (1937); Angelo Herndon’s “Let Me 
Live” (1937): Richard Wright’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Children” (1938). 


These at least and more! A significant 
list,—but more significant even the ever 
broadening base of the cultural advance 
as poetry, historical scholarship, fiction, 
drama, musical composition, painting, 
sculpture, criticism come successively 
under mature control and as the advance 
integrates more and more with the main- 
stream trends of American literature 
and art. For racial expression is after 
all a forced mode in our cultural life, 
and artistic creativeness and even na- 
tional representativeness are really more 
vital. As long as this dubious book- 
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keeping lasts, however, we must take 
stock and claim credit in these separatist 
terms, but it should always be remem- 
bered that every contribution to Negro 
art is also a contribution to the general 
stock of American culture and that 
every Negro achievement is, ipso facto, 
a human achievement. 

































Greetings 


As we celebrate seventy-five 
years of emancipation from slav- 
ery, we rejoice at the progress we 
have made under freedom. But 
complete freedom is not yet ours, 
for through the years we have had 
to fight for extension of those 
rights guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution and yet so often denied us. 
The fight has been waged relent- 
lessly for the past thirty years dur- 
ing which time we have won signal 
victories. For this in largest meas- 
ure we have to thank the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the one 
organization whose militant pro- 
gram for the last twenty-nine 
years has increased our benefits 
under freedom. 

We salute the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. May it grow in 
strength and power in the years 
ahead! 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
BRANCH 


of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


GREETINGS FROM DULUTH BRANCH, N.A.A.C.P. 
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—Branch Organized 1920. 


—Largest white membership 
(182) in country. 


—Pays quotas promptly. 
—Has delegate at every 
National Conference. 


—Responds to every call 
from National Office. 


—Constantly enlightens pub- 
lic on N.A.A.C.P. program. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD, left to right, 
front: Mrs. Myra Gater, education; 
Mrs. Carrie L. Dozier, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Dorothea Nichols, enter- 
tainment. Back, left tight: 
W. M. Chaney, decorations; Frank 
Franklin, finance; Henry Williams, 
secretary; Simmons, president; 
*Glenn Merritt, director; Edwar 
public _ relations and 

Dozier, membership. 


e 
: George Adams, Josephine 


vice president 


Lee iley, 
. M. M. Simmons, enter- 
tainment. 


*Mr. Glenn J. Merritt is Duluth Post- 
master. 
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OUR hundred years ago the Afri- 
He: was captured and trans- 

planted to the Western World to 
bear “the white man’s burden” because 
he was not supposed to possess the human 
science of that day and generation, the 
faculties and capacities with which the 
European was endowed. According to 
the prevailing ethics and Christian con- 
science of that day and generation, the 
heathen Negro did not possess a mind 
to be enlightened, nor a soul to he saved 
in the world to come, and of course, 
was not to be thought of as a part of 
the body politic or of the Christian 
dispensation. 

The Negro was introduced in this 
country in 1607 as an inferior creature ; 
he had no fixed legal status but was 
treated by the same formula which had 
been developed by the Spanish Coun- 
tries during the long years of contact 
between the African and European. At 
first he was regarded as a servant, not 
very different from, the white inden- 
tured servants who were bound out to 
servitude for a term of years. The vital 
difference consisted in the fact that the 
Negro’s offspring inherited the status of 
the slave mother. This established slav- 
ery as a caste based on race and inheri- 
tance. 

During the one hundred eighty-two 
years between the introduction of the 
Negro in 1607 and the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1789, his adjustment to 
society has been accomplished by asso- 
ciation, familiarity, and usage, which 
had crystalized into a tolerably uniform 
code of procedure throughout the Thir- 
teen Orginal Colonies. The differen- 
tiated attitudes on the question of slav- 
ery between the northern and southern 
colonies was dictated by geographical, 
climatic and economic differentials, and 
was not due to the love of God or the 
love of man as is sometimes supposed. 

The Negro was looked upon as a non- 
entity in the body politic and fell out- 
side of the purview of its contempla- 
tion. Like the Helots of Greece, and 
the Jews in Hitler’s Reich, the Negro 
was not considered a part of the social 
and political order which controlled and 
exploited him. If Chief Justice Taney 
correctly interpreted the sentiment of 
that day and time, the Negro had no 
rights which the white man was bound 
to respect. 

The Declaration of Independence re- 
leased to the world the doctrine of the 
inalienability of human rights. Was this 
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intended to include the Negro also? 
The author of this immortal document 
believed and trembled. 


Founding Fathers Dodged Issue 


The framers of the Constitution had 
misgivings of conscience concerning the 
trouble which the unrecognized group 
would cause in the future. They strove 
with great diligence and shrewdness to 
suppress the human demands of the 
Negro and to keep them in the back- 
ground. But like Banquo’s ghost they 
would not down, and persistently in- 
truded themselves upon the uneasy con- 
science of the new nation. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution dared not for- 
mally recognize the institution of slavery 
for this would clearly belie the doctrine 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
“Conscience makes cowards of us all.” 
The words “slave” and “Negro” were 
carefully omitted by cunning circumlo- 
cution and devious phraseology. For 
purposes of apportionment and taxa- 
tion the slave under the guise of “other 
persons” was given three-fifths of the 
representative potentiality of a free per- 
son, which represented the ultimate unit 
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of the new nation. This passive recog- 
nition in the body politic was accorded, 
not in appreciation of the Negro’s ca- 
pacities as a human personality, but be- 
cause of his utility as a tool and his 
value as an economic asset. 

This fractional political potentiality 
accorded the Negro was manipulated to 
increase the power of those states which 
profiteered upon his inferior political 
status. 

The first ten Amendments were in- 
tended to secure the individual rights 
and liberties of the people. These rights, 
be it noted, were not conferred by the 
Bill of Rights, but merely asserted and 
re-affirmed. They were put in the 
categorical negative “Thou Shalt Not” 
so that even the government itself could 
not invade them. They were the result 
of long centuries of struggle of the 
Anglo-Saxon folk for individual liberty 
and personal freedom, and were taken 
for granted and accepted as a recog- 
nized coefficient of Anglo-Saxon citi- 
zenship. The slave in the very nature 
of the case was not contemplated as 
falling within the purview of the Bill 
of Rights. Freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of petition, free- 
dom from search and the right to bear 
arms, could hardly be predicated of a 
slave devoid of political personality. No 
one ever thought of the slave or free 
Negro, for that matter, while asserting 
the inviolability of the Bill of Rights. 

At the time of the foundation of the 
government there were nearly sixty 
thousand free persons of color con- 
tributing one-twelfth of the Negro 
population. This proportion of slave 
and free Negroes was practically the 
same in 1860 as in 1790. Free persons 
of color had gained their freedom in 
several ways; first, by birth as offspring 
of free colored mothers; second, the de- 
scendants of indentured white servants 
by Negro fathers; third, manumition on 
account of meritorious public service; 
and fourth, by the good will, generosity 
and human sympathies of the owner. 

The Constitution recognizes four 
classes of persons—(a) free persons, 
(b) indentured servants, (c) Indians 
not taxed, (d) “other persons” meaning 
slaves. Free persons of color so far as 
the Constitution was concerned had all 
the rights and privileges of free white 
persons including those contained in the 
Bill of Rights. The Constitution does 
not confer in expressed terms the right 
to vote upon any class of persons. 
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The only qualification of electors is 
set forth in Article I, section 2—“The 
House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several states, 
and the electors in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature. The specific quali- 
fications of voters is left in the hands 
of the several states. Discrimination on 
account of race and color fell clearly 
within their constitutional rights. Thus 
the free persons of color possessed only 
such claims to political and civil rights 
as the several states might grant them. 
Usually in the South free Negroes were 
debarred from the right to vote; how- 
ever, in Virginia free Negroes seem to 
have had the privilege of voting until 
1723, when an act of the legislature de- 
prived them of that privilege. At the 
time of the making of the Constitution 
free Negroes could become voters. in 
every one of the thirteen states except 
South Carolina and Georgia. Delaware, 
by an act of 1729, was the first one of 
the other states to discriminate against 
Negroes in the suffrage. The other 
middle states gradually followed her ex- 
ample, and even Connecticut in 1814 
did likewise. Disqualification had ad- 
vanced so far at the time of the Civil 
War that things had come to the point 
where Negroes could vote only in five 
New England States, and (under spe- 
cial restrictions) in New York. 


Amendments Gave Rights 


The Negro race as a whole, including 
former slaves and free persons of color, 
derives its present status, both as citi- 
zens and électors, from the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments rather than 
from the original Constitution. 

The Thirteenth Amendment abolished 
slavery from the United States, but did 
not fix the political or civil status of the 
newly emancipated slave. It added to 
the individual Negro two-fifths of his 
representative capacity denied in the 
original Constitution and made him 
eligible for citizenship consideration. 
This amendment theoretically made the 
Negro a free person, an integral instead 
of a fractional unit; but as there was 
a world of difference between a free 
white person and a free person of color, 
the freed black man was inevitably rele- 
gated to the inferior category, and left 


to the tender mercies of the individual 
states. 


The Fourteenth Amendment de- 
clares: “All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of: the 
United States and of the state wherein 
they reside. No state shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
privileges of citizens of the United 
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States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the law.” This Amend- 
ment takes the political and civil status 
of the Negro from the jurisdiction of 
the states, which hitherto had full sway 
over free persons of color, and places 
it under direct control of the federal 
government, and makes the eleventh- 
hour newcomer heir and joint heir of 
American citizenship and civilization on 
terms of equality with those who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day. 

The curtailment section of the Four- 
teenth Amendment like the Fifteenth 
Amendment and the Civil Rights Laws 
were but corollaries of the main propo- 
sition. 

The deep damnation of the taking off 
of Abraham Lincoln, was the greatest 
tragedy in American history. We can 
only surmise as to what would have 
been the adjustment of the recently 
emancipated race to the body politic 
under his guiding hand, had his life 
been spared. But we do know that sane 
judgment and enlightened statesman- 
ship would have taken the place of hate 
and hysteria which characterized the 
“tragic era.” 


Status Contested 


The political and civil equality of all 
citizens without regard to race, color or 
previous condtion of servitude has been 
more or less violently contested by the 
former slave states from the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment down to 
the present day. 
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At first the Ku Klux Klan sought to 
nullify the Negro’s newly conferred 
rights by violence, bloodshed and mur- 
der. When this nefarious organization 
was wiped out by the stern hand of the 
North, the South resorted to the more 
subtle and recondite methods of intimi- 
dation and fraud. By the Compromise 
of 1876, the Republican party which 
had been in control of the government 
since 1860, capitulated with the South 
to nullify the intendment of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. The Fifteenth 
Amendment like the Fourteenth pro- 
vides that the Congress shall have power 
to enforce its provision by appropriate 
legislation. Though vested with the 
power Congress does not evince the dis- 
position to exercise it. 

There have been nine Presidents of 
the United States since Benjamin Har- 
rison, all of whom have taken the sol- 
emn oath: “I will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States,” and 
yet no one of them has even attempted 
to “preserve, protect or defend” the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
against flagrant and ruthless violation. 
Their only plea in justification must be 
looked for in the saving phrase, “to 
the best of my ability.” 

After the overthrow of the carpet-bag 
governments in 1876, a new political 
movement was launched in the South 
to unite the poorer whites and the Ne- 
groes against the manorial class who 
had ruled the South before and since 
the Civil War. By this method Gen- 
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eral William Mahone launched the Re- 
adjuster movement in Virginia on the 
wave of the Populist Movement. Sena- 
tors Prichard and Marion Butler gained 
control of North Carolina. Tom Wat- 
son claims to have been cheated out of 
victory in Georgia. Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi ventured upon the same experi- 
ment. 

Then up sprang Benjamin R. Till- 
man, of South Carolina, who sought 
domination by breathing out hatred and 
slaughter against the Negro. Tillman 
snatched the reins of power from both 
the Negro and aristocratic whites and 
put the former overseers, instead of the 
masters, in charge of the government. 
His success in South Carolina was imi- 
tated by other southern states and the 
Negro has thus been deprived of all 
power and reduced to a political nullity. 

About 1890, the southern states with 
the heaviest Negro population began to 
adopt revised Constitutions which, 
though seemingly fair on their faces, 
were fraught with fraud and deception 
underneath. 

The Negro’s right to vote is undis- 
puted in thirty-six states of the Union, 
where there is no local opposition. But 
is effectually denied in twelve states 
counter to the plain letter and spirit of 
the Constitution. 


Politically Inept 


In those states where the right to 
franchise is restricted by statutes, the 
eligible Negro too often fails to qualify 
and vote under existing limitations, 
largely by reason of his own political 
ineptitude. Although the supreme 
court by unanimous decision has out- 
lawed the grandfather clauses in these 
revised Constitutions, the decision has 
in no wise affected the exclusion of the 
Negro from the poll. Few if any Ne- 
groes in Mississippi or South Carolina 
exerised the franchise by virtue of this 
decision. 


The supreme court has recently up- 
held the right to nominate state and 
federal officers through white primaries 
which forbids the Negro to participate. 
In the southern states the choice of the 
primary is tantamount to election at the 
polls. This decision of the supreme 
court is the deadliest blow yet aimed at 
the Fifteenth Amendment. 

The lamentable collapse of the federal 
elections bill under President Harrison 
marks the last attempt of the Republi- 
can party to enforce the Civil War 
amendments to the Constitution. 

The Negro voter, naturally enough, 
followed the fortunes of the Republican 
party, which was the chief instrument 
in appending to the Constitution the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments. His gratitude was like 
that of Friday for the gun of Robinson 


Crusoe, which had once rescued him in 
an emergency of great peril. 

Frederick Douglass’s famous aphor- 
ism “the Republican Party is the ship; 
all else is the sea,” remained the basic 
creed of the Negro voter until compara- 
tively recent years. The shift of the 
Negro population from the South to 
the North and the spirit of segregation 
which pens him up into residential dis- 
tricts and areas gives the race control 
over certain political units in several 
large cities. In this way the race has 
been able to send Negroes to Congress, 
to state legislatures and to city coun- 
cils, and also to gain recognition 
through appointive positions in city, 
state and national governments. 

George H. White of North Carolina 
was the last member of his race to be 
elected to Congress from the South, in 
1902. In his swan song on the floor of 
Congress, he predicated that the Negro 
would return to political power with re- 
newed strength and vigor. It could 
not possibly have entered the remotest 
recesses of his political consciousness, 
that the race would regain its political 
foothold in the North rather than in the 
South. But strange to relate the proph- 
ecy of this swan song has been fulfilled 
in the election of two Negro congress- 
men from Illinois. 

Incidentally the shift of the effective 
Negro vote from the South to the North 
is coincidental with the shift of allegi- 
ance from the Republican to the Demo- 
cratic fold. Congressman Arthur W. 
Mitchell, a Negro Democrat, is a sym- 
bol of this transfer of allegiance. He 
has twice won over ex-Congressman 
Oscar DePriest from a district in the 
heart of Chicago. In the last primary 
Mr. Mitchell received more votes than 
Mr. DePriest and his other two Re- 
publican competitors combined, which 
indicates that he will probably hold 
sway for at least another term. In the 
next decade or so when New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and St. Louis, shall have imitated 
Chicago in the choice of a Negro Con- 
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gressman, the mantle is more than apt 
to fall upon the shoulders of Negro 
Democrats. The federal elections bill 
pushed through the House of Represen- 
tatives under the leadership of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, was defeated in the Sen- 
ate by the coalition of southern and 
western senators. The South agreed to 
support free silver for the westerners 
against human rights. Prof. John M. 
Langston who was member of the fifty- 
first Congress, characterized the pro- 
cedure by saying that the Republican 
party had bartered away the Ne- 
gro’s political rights for thirty pieces of 
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silver. Let it be noted that the same 
coalition between southern and trans- 
Mississipi senators brought about the 
defeat of the Wagner-Van Nuys anti- 
lynching bill. It is not without political 
significance that this sinister combina- 
tion takes place between senators of 
the South where the Negro is not per- 
mitted to vote and from the far West 
where his vote is inconsequential by vir- 
tue of his sparsity of numbers. 


Organizations Formed 


Viewing the situation with alarm, the 
Negro began to form independent mili- 
tant agitative organizations with the aid 
and encouragement of such dynamic 
white men as John E. Millholland, Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, Clarence Dar- 
row, Charles Edward Russell, Moor- 
field Storey and Joel E. Spingarn. The 
Afro-American Council, the Equal 
Rights League, the Niagara Movement, 
and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, have 
battled valiantly for the political and 
civil rights of the race during the past 
forty years. The objective of all these 
organizations was to advance the wel- 
fare of the race through political action. 


The National Association for the 'Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is still de- 
termined to stay in the field until the 
war is ended. The long drawn out 
battle for human rights has not been 
without its tragedies. William Monroe 
Trotter, like the Spartan warrior of old, 
fell face foremost with his armor on, 
battling for every right with all his 
might. Oscar DePriest, the valiant Chi- 
cago congressman who had his brilliant 
political career cut short by Negro vot- 
ers in a Negro district, is the symbolic 
victim of the same political shift of 
which Arthur W. Mitchell is the sym- 
bolic beneficiary. 

The fight is still on, the race is still 
struggling upward from the foot to the 
top of the ladder of human rights. It is 
the far cry from the time when the 
Negro had no rights which a white man 
was bound to respect to the looked-for 
day when he shall enjoy every right and 
privilege of an American citizen, which 
no man will dare dispute or deny. 
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“Service to Others” 


Organized 1908. First sorority organized by Negro college women. 

Incorporated 1913. 

126 Chapters; 2000 members. 

$ Thousands $ to Local Scholarships. 

$1,000 to National Scholarships every two years. 

Life Membership in N.A.A.C.P. 

1934-1938 Free clinic to the underprivileged. Inoculations to thousands of 
children and adults in the Deep South given by physicians and nurses and 


sorors of the sorority. 


ESSEX G. JENKINS 
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"Where History began in America” 


Greetings 
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SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Congratulations ! 


Wiley College of Marshall, Texas, whose 
long years of continued service ractically 
parallel the freedom of the egro in 
America, wishes to congratulate THE CRisis 
magazine upon its Diamond Jubilee number 
commemorating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
freedom which it gave to Negroes; and fur- 
ther, to pledge its cooperation to this and 
other agencies which are striving to make 
that freedom a blessing and not a mockery 
by engendering light and knowledge, under- 
standing and integrity among our people. 

In the name of its fifteen hundred alumni, 
ten thousand undergraduates, five hundred 
resident students, five hundred extension 
students and tens of thousands of other 
sympathizers, Wiley College pledges to 
carry on for the sake of humanity. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 


Compliments 
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Fraternal Societies Aid Race Progress 


doubt that the greatest single in- 

strument utilized by the Negro in 
his march toward self-improvement has 
been the benevolent and fraternal so- 
ciety, or, as the institution has been bet- 
ter known, “The Lodge.” 

For many years the lodge represented 
the only available channel of approach 
to Negro interest outside of the church; 
and like the church, the lodge has been 
slowly losing some of the esteem of 
the group during the past two decades. 
Several reasons of quite different char- 
acter have been responsible for this de- 
velopment. 


Perhaps the most potent of the lodge 
deterrents has been the fact that the 
sophisticated modern has treated the 
fraternal organization of his forebears 
pretty much as he, and she, have been 
disdaining the church which meant so 
much to those same parents. Both have 
been flippantly referred to as “ancient 
history” and as “fogyism.” This atti- 
tude on the part of the infant terrible 
was not harmfully meant, although 
harmful effects have followed this cyni- 
cal pose. 

Some youths who might have become 
interested enough to have joined a 
lodge have shied away. Thus lodges 
have lost the ever-necessary balance be- 
tween age-groups which is so essential 
to the successful maintenance of the 
lodge organization. Without young 
members, the insurance processes by 
which the fraternal society is kept in 
motion cannot function. 


One of the elementary objectives of 
the benevolent society was to “bury the 
dead and care for the sick.” This meant 
conducting an insurance business of 
sorts. The legal requirements of the 
several states have made this a difficult 
task. It is one that may, today, be con- 
ducted more economically by our in- 
surance companies who do this work 
with a degree of efficiency which could 
not even be contemplated by a volun- 
tary organization of people the majority 
of whom were without business train- 
ing. 

When there was not another layman’s 
agency for cooperative service, the 
lodge met these the paramount problems 
of the period. Out of the lodges and 
“coffin clubs,” as smaller local bodies 
were once known, have come the forty- 
odd insurance companies of the race 
with their millions of assets, employ- 
ment for more than ten thousand of our 
€ ‘ucated boys and girls, and their pools 


N ccc to the church, there is little 


By James A. Jackson 


of financial resources which have saved 
many Negro homes and farms to dis- 
traught owners who could find no other 
source of assistance. 


The few banking institutions of which 
the race boasts are directly, or indirectly, 
via insurance company sponsorship, the 
latter the descendants of the lodge and 
aid society. There should be more of 
these, but they are hard to promote 
when the mechanism through which ex- 
isting ones were launched is being dis- 
dained, although no substitute machinery 
has yet been perfected for the creation 
and sustaining of mass interest. 


Training in Business 


Much of the training in business prac- 
tices among Negroes has been developed 
through the trial and error method as 
the record-keeping, bookkeeping and 
correspondence incident to handling the 
affairs of the lodges were conducted. It 
is only in very recent years that our 
youth has had commercial schools and 
colleges of business administration 
available to them. Until quite recently, 
the lodges and their children, the insur- 
ance companies, have been about the 
only sources of experience and service 
open to trained bookkeepers of the race. 


Denied the right to vote, to participate 
in primaries or local caucuses, and with- 
out the privilege of participation in other 
community organizations, where else 
would the Negro have become trained to 
meet the demands for political and civic 
intelligence of a practical sort, as the 
race pushed forward into national af- 
fairs? The Negro political leaders of 
the “Early Eighties” and the “Gay 
Nineties” were virtually all products of 


lodge room education. 


Needless to say, the much-mentioned 
depression has been a serious matter to 
the lodges. As men remained unem- 
ployed for long periods it was only 
logical that memberships should lapse. 
Without regular dues payments, treas- 
uries became depleted. There were 
many lodge properties lost during past 
decades, some beyond recovery; but I 
am happy to state that the past two years 
has seen the revival of a large number 
of fraternal organizations and the res- 
toration of their properties. 


Of. course, the “Brother” has long 
been accustomed to the white columnist 
and cartoonist poking fun at the Negro 
lodge. As a matter of fact, the larger 
Negro fraternities are almost duplicates 
of the older white bodies having simi- 
lar names. The only difference is the 
shading of the complexions of the mem- 
bers. 


Revealed in Law Suits 


This fact has quite often been made 
public knowledge through law suits de- 
signed to stop some Negro organization 
from functioning with such similarity of 
style as did the white body entering the 
suit. Usually it was disclosed that there 
was sufficient variation, or alteration to 
meet legal requirements, and such suits 
have been lost by the complainants. 
Some of these cases have attracted na- 
tionwide attention. Since 1900 there 
have been three of great importance to 
the race. 


The case of the Knights of Pythias, 
won in the United States supreme court 


(Continued on next page) 
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by the then legal counsellor, and now 
present head of the Pythians, S. A. T. 
Watkins of Chicago, was a hard-fought 
battle. 

The I.B.P.O. Elks of the World en- 
countered legal obstructions in a number 
of states, and were obliged to conduct 
battles across the whole country and 
back. This job was done so well that 
it is not at all uncommon to find impor- 
tant officials of the white lodges and 
states associations delivering addresses 
of welcome when the Elks foregather. 

The most recent and most notable 
case involving a Negro secret society 
was that of the Ancient Egyptian Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
usually called just Shriners. It was de- 
cided in favor of the Negroes by the 
U. S. supreme court just a few years 
ago, after litigation in Georgia and 
Texas which lasted for years. This 
suit and the opinion on it established a 
precedent for the preservation of the 
rights of Negro fraternities. As a civil 
liberties document, this decision is of 
tremendous importance to the whole 
race. 

The late Caesar R. Blake, Jr., of 
Charlotte, N. C., bore the brunt of this 


long fight. John H. Murphy, Jr., of 
Baltimore, Md., is present Imperial 


Potentate of the Shriners. He is of the 
family that owns and publishes the 
Afro-American. He succeeded a father 
in both his fraternal and business ca- 
pacity. 

It has really been hard to comprehend 
the white man’s sense of humor which 
prompts hearty laughter at a Negro 
group duplicating his own actions in con- 
nection with lodge organizations. The 
Negro body has so often been jokingly 
referred to, yet just so soon as the smile 
can be wiped off, the joke is presented 
in court as damaging competition, in- 
fringing upon the white man’s preroga- 
tives. 

The white man appears attired in the 
same ornate regalia as the Negro affects. 
He seeks degrees and past office honors 
with the same avidity. He enjoys be- 
ing addressed by the same high-sounding 
titles. He flaunts the same jewelry 
styles. Yet white publicists have per- 
sistently found something at which to 
laugh when Negroes have done these 
same things. 


Masons Date from 1784 


Masonry, the oldest so-called secret 
society, is credited with having existed 
since the days of King Solomon. As 
an organized body in its present form 
it is centuries old. The American Negro 
body dates from Prince Hall and his 
associates who became Masons in Bos- 
ton in 1784. From the Massachusetts 
charter granted to these men by the 
mother Grand Lodge in England, there 


have sprung 42 Grand Lodges of Negro 
Masons, with a membership totalling 
approximately 250,000 men. 


Since Prince Hall, a long line of il- 
lustrious men has served the several 
grand lodges as grandmasters, men who 
have, personally, been a credit to their 
respective periods. Today the list of 
sitting grandmasters and the living past 
grandmasters includes the names of 
many men who, without mention of their 
Masonic distinction, rank high among 
acknowledged leaders of the race. 


Out of Blue House Masonry has 
grown a number of concordant orders, 
all predicated upon basic Masonic 
status. There is the body of Royal Arch 
Masons which numbers about 15,000 
members; the Knights Templar, a mili- 
tary type organization of nearly 30,000 
Christian soldiers whose plumed chap- 
eaux and military march tune “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” are both widely 
known, much better known than is the 
militant work they have done in the 
interest of the Protestant churches of 
the land. Albert Lee, a member of the 
administration office staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is the president of 
the International conference of this 
body. Each jurisdiction, usually a state, 
has its own Grand Commander. 


Scottish Rite Masonry, the units of 
which are called consistories, has about 
9,000 members divided about equally be- 
tween the northern and southern jur- 
isdictions. ,These are separated by an 
imaginary line drawn from the Southern 
Pennsylvania border to California. The 
latter state is included in the southern 
body, while Delaware is of the northern 
affiliation. 


Dr. Sumner R. Furniss of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., is the Most Puissant Sov- 
ereign Grand Commander of the north- 
ern group; and the cathedral, or Holy 
See, is located on Catherine street in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Conwell Banton, of 
Wilmington, Del., is the Secretary- 
General. 

Willard W. Allen, president of the 
Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Baltimore, Md., is the Sovereign Grand 
Commander of the southern jurisdiction. 
He is also engaged in the real estate 
business. His active interest in city and 
state affairs has been such as to have it 
said that he has held more honorary 
civic positions of distinction than any 
other Negro resident of the city. 


William T. Beason, a retired govern- 
ment clerk, is the Secretary-General of 
the southern jurisdiction, the Holy See 
of which is in Washington, D. C. The 
degree of cooperative harmony between 
the two jurisdictional bodies is best 
described by stating that each Sovereign 
Commander, with his staff, has had hon- 
orary membership conferred upon him 
in the other. 
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Another supplemental order associated 
with Masonry is the A.E.A. Order 
Mystic Shrine, now having about 2,500 
members, although the body once num- 
bered nearly 14,000 Nobles. With 
nearly ten years of depression, and the 
necessity for a Shriner to maintain mem- 
bership in three prior Masonic bodies 
to retain his eligibility in the Shrine, it 
requires no mathematics to account for 
the defections. 


There is also an appendant Order of 
the Eastern Star whose members are the 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of 
Master Masons. 


The Odd Fellows 


Another organization introduced 
among Negroes long before the emanci- 
pation was thought of, is the Grand 
United Order of Odd Fellows. Negro 
Odd Fellows began to function in the 
United States in 1848. They, too, 
emanated as did the Masons, from a 
parent body in England. It has been of 
national character and size for many, 
many years. The Hon. Edward Morris, 
one of the outstanding lawyers of the 
race, and, incidentally, one of the 
wealthiest Negroes in the country, has 
been the Grandmaster for a score of 
years, Or more. 

The United Brothers of Friendship 
and Sisters of the Mysterious Ten have 
been in existence since 1854. 


Ten years later, in 1864, the Knights 
of Pythias, now headed by another dis- 
tinguished Chicago attorney, Hon. S. A. 
T. Watkins, came into being among Ne- 
groes, and since that day it has grown 
until one may find a unit of the K. P.’s 
in almost any community in the country 
that has a Negro population of any size. 

The Fishermen of Galilee were started 
in 1865; and a scant two years later, 
the debut of the Independent Order of 
St. Luke. Perhaps the latter’s most 
dynamic character was the late Maggie 
Walker who died a few years ago in 
Richmond, Va., leaving behind a sound 
fraternal society, a substantial banking 
institution, a good printing plant and a 
mortgage-free general office building be- 
longing to the order. 

Since that time over a hundred fra- 
ternal and benevolent organizations have 
been launched and about 50 of them have 
acquired more than local and state sig- 
nificance. The Order of Tents, a 
woman’s body, is a striking example of 
vigorous and active organization work. 

The lodges are far from being dead 
elements in the life of our people. They 
are having difficulties, but just as they 
wrestled with the troubles of other days, 
they are adjusting themselves to meet 
the problems of today, with no thought 
of abandoning their ritualistic forms. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Elks Are Modernized 


Perhaps the outstanding example of 
modernizing and streamlining a fra- 
ternal body is to be found in the present 
structure of the Improved Benevolent 
Order of Elks of the World. The Elks 
is an all-embracing organization. It is 
in no sense a “silk stocking” group. Its 
membership limitations are few, with 
the result that it is the largest gathering 
of Negroes responding to one gavel, or 
gathering under one auspices in this 
whole country. It is our largest cross 
section of American Negro life. 


Few other organizations have the na- 
tional set-up with which the Elks body 
is conducted. Such as do have it are 
numerically smaller. Masonry with as 
many adherents is divided into many 
groups by the forms handed down as 
the landmarks of the craft. The church, 
too, is divided into many groups. 

The Elks to the number of more than 
250,000 obey one Grand Exalted Ruler, 
J. Finley Wilson. 


The Elks maintain all of the features 
normal to such societies: sick and death 
benefits, social attractions, a women’s 
contingent, a juvenile outfit, etc. More 
indicative of its progressive tendencies 
is the educational department, instituted 
by Judge William C. Hueston in 1929. 
Since that date he has been the one and 
only Educational Commissioner. Dur- 
ing those years, 158 college graduates 
have gone out into life who would never 
have seen inside a college had it not been 
for the Elks. There are more than sixty 
students at present in 26 colleges, all 
selected without regard to any fraternal 
affiliation of parents or other relatives 
with the Order of Elks. 


Judge Hueston is himself the father 
of two sons and a daughter, two of 
whom have completed college courses. 
He is a former Gary, Ind., magistrate ; 
a former assistant solicitor of the U. S. 
postoffice department; but he is more 
proud of being “The Old Schoolmaster 
of Elkdom” than of anything else, for 
it represents the realization of a dream 
engendered by his own boyhood dif- 
ficulties. 

The educational commission is the 
senior such addition to the usual 
lodge official organization. Its success 
prompted the creation of several others. 
After a bit of experimentation, a pro- 
gram was formulated for each one of 
them. 

One of these is the Civil Liberties 
Commission, now headed by Hobson C. 
Reynolds, militant former Pennsylvania 
state legislator who in private life is an 
efficient undertaker. He is flanked in 
his work by a fine group of lawyers, 
detectives, accountants, and legislators 
of other states than his own, together 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Friends of Negro Freedom 


Those persons whose names are listed below are co-sponsors of this sou- 
venir number of THE CRISIS commemorating the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion and the great progress which colored Americans have made since 1863. 
They have faith in the ability of colored people to surmount obstacles in the 
future as they have in the past, and are confident that the future of race rela- 
tions in America is hopeful. 
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REV. W. A. JENNINGS, 307 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 

MRS. MARY L. JENNINGS, 307 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 
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J. C. WHITE, South 514 Pine St., Spokane, Wash. 

J. M. ELLIS, Atty-At-Law, Oak-Hill, W. Va. 

EUGENE GOLDSTEIN, 207 So. McBride St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. ETHELRED RICKS, 319 Gilmer Ave., N.E., Roanoke, Va. 

VIRGIL W. HOWARD, 3014 West Trent Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
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FRANK T. WILLIAMS, 36 W. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 
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REV. H. A. FOSTER, Chairman and Founder, Unity of Christian Faith Conference, 
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165 Years of LEADERSHIP! 
1773 e THE NEGRO CHURCH e 1938 


Before Peter Salem brought victory at Bunker Hill or Phyllis Wheatley 
invoked the Muse; before “the shot that was heard around the world” 
startled Lexington; before the Declaration of Independence was written 
or Cornwallis surrendered his sword at Yorktown; before that, there 
was the Negro Church. 


From that first modest house of worship at Silver Bluff, across the 
Savannah River from Augusta, Georgia, the Negro Church has grown 
steadily in power and influence through the faith and sacrifice of mil- 
lions of Christian men and women throughout America and Africa and 
the islands of the sea. From that one church in 1773 have grown 42,585 
churches. From that handful of worshippers have grown 5,203,487 
church members. From that first little Sunday School class, 165 years ago, 
have come 2,144,553 Sunday School pupils and 298,283 officers and 
teachers. From those first illiterate slave preachers have come thousands 
of educated clergymen rendering distinguished service to America and 
to their people. ~ 


No force in Negro life has played so great a part in our spiritual, 


educational, economic, social and cultural growth. At its touch schools 
and colleges and missions have risen to enlighten the handicapped and 
aid the unfortunate. On three continents its steeples point to the One 
Source of All and beckon the faithful to His worship. 


Paralleling the rise of this nation and sharing its vicissitudes and 
triumphs, the Negro church has been a beacon amid the fog of despair, 
a shrine to which the disheartened might turn for comfort, a fountain of 
joy and inspiration to restore the wounded in spirit and release the 
shackled soul. 


Wherever you find Negroes, there you find the Negro church: a shield 
against sin, a broad gateway to righteousness; a barrier against despair in 
a thrice-troubled world, a symbol of the Better Life for which all men 
strive and dream. 


Contributed by: 


Bishop D. H. Sims, African Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bishop Noah W. Williams, African Methodist Episcopal Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bishop W. J. Walls, African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, Chicago, III. 
Bishop S. L. Greene, African Methodist Episcopal Church, Little Rock, Ark. 
Rev. Mary G. Evans, Cosmopolitan Independent Community Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Miles Mark Fisher, White Rock Baptist Church, Durham, N. C. 
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Churches 
(Continued from page 220) 


the Appeal’s scathing denunciation of 
the slave system. Garrison’s Liberator 
of 1831 crystallized with brilliancy anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North. Fred- 
erick Douglass, sometime preacher, 
became Exhibit A of the movement. 
The slave insurrection of Nat Turner 
at ,Southampton, Virginia, in 1831, 
when some sixty white people were 
killed, materially affected the whole Ne- 
gro race. Thereafter, Negro preachers 
were silenced most everywhere in the 
South. John Chavis, Presbyterian 
preacher of North Carolina, gave him- 
self to teaching a school for white boys 
and girls at Raleigh. The privileges of 
the Negroes were generally curtailed by 
law. 

Conditions for the Negroes were so 
bad that the white denominations felt 
called upon to soften the situation some- 
what. The Baptists had continued their 
mission work in Liberia since 1822. 
They were joined by the Methodists 
(1833), the Presbyterians (1834), the 
Episcopalians (1836) and the Catholics 
(1842) who lavishly spent men and 
money in order to plant their denomina- 
tions there. Large plantations in the 
United States often had churches built 
for the slaves whom white preachers 
were paid to serve. William Capers 
was raised to the bishopric of the Meth- 
odist Church, South, because of his out- 
standing work in behalf of slaves in 
South Carolina. Christian Negroes 
made their southern white pastors good 
preachers with enthusiasm and power. 
Dr. Robert Ryland, pastor of the First 
African Baptist Church of Richmond, 
Virginia, and President of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, realized his high 
responsibility to the Negroes. 


Church Aids Escapes 


As happy as race relations are said | 


to have been during this period, one 


steady stream of fugitive Negroes went | 
from the South. The federal law to | 
return them was strengthened in 1850. | 


Outstanding preachers like James W. C. 
Pennington and Henry Highland Gar- 
nett were in the North. Leonard A. 
Grimes and other Friends of Humanity 
helped scores of Negroes escape to the 
North by the secret means of the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

The widespread control of Negro 
churches by white people obscured the 
local history of several churches. For 
example, Andrew Cox Marshall would 
not relinquish the pulpit of the First 
African Baptist church of Savannah, 
Georgia. As a result, the Third Aftican 


church was raised up, and Minutes of | 


the Sunbury (Georgia) Association say 
that it was recognized as a branch of 


the white church in 1833. The name of 
the Third African church was changed 
to the First Bryan Baptist church with 
a claim of priority over the First Afri- 
can Baptist church. The Portsmouth 
Association, within whose bounds oc- 
curred the Nat Turner raid, in 1839 
required pastors of the Gilfield and Har- 
rison Street churches of Petersburg, 
Virginia, to be members of the nearest 
white church. The Gilfield church, com- 
posed mostly of free Negroes, did not 
acquiesce; the Harrison Street church 
did. The Harrison Street church was 
encouraged in every extravagant claim 
over the Gilfield church. There can be 
no doubt that the Bute Street church 
continues the First Baptist church of 
Norfolk. 3 

The Baptists and the Methodists di- 
vided over the slavery issue in 1845; it 
caused a division among the Presbyter- 
ians and the Protestant Episcopalians 
as the War drew on. The Episcopalians 
did not long continue divided. Probably 
the largest influx to the Christian 
churches during this history occurred 
during the Civil War when Negroes 
were free to join. During slavery the 
preachers had come from the skilled 
artisan class. During the war there 
was a rush for holy orders from all 
classes of society. 

The American Baptist Missionary 
Convention (1840) received permission 
from the great Lincoln “to go within 
our military lines and minister to their 
brethren there” on August 21, 1863. In 
December Bishop D. A. Payne of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church was 
in Tennessee. Other ministers of that 


connection went to South Carolina; 
Payne went there in 1865 to organize the 
South Carolina conference. With a com- 
mission from Bishop J. J. Clinton, James 
Walker Hood of Connecticut arrived in 








Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
13,000 Members 


ew York 
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New Berne, North Carolina, in January, 
1864, to begin the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion church in the South, Sec- 
retary of War Staunton gave Bishop 
Clinton and hundreds of other denomi- 
national leaders permission to follow the 
army and administer to the ex-slaves. 
Negro Methodist churches throughout 
North Carolina joined the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion connection, 
including the one at New Berne and 
the other at Fayetteville, founded by 
Henry Evans whom Bishop Asbury 
visited in 1806. North Carolina is Zion 
Methodism’s strongest state. 


Competition for Members 


Negro Christians competed fiercely 
at the South with a multiplicity of 
Northern denominations and _ with 
Southern Christians for the allegiance 
of the Negroes. They won and built a 
somewhat solid race out of scattered 
and disintegrated Negro people. As if 
by magic, they withdrew from the ex- 
pensive field of education in favor of 
the northern denominations and _ the 
Freedman’s Bureau which would estab- 
lish schools where northern arms were 
supreme—at Washington, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Nashville, Raleigh and else- 
where. 

There developed two distinct types of 
national, rather than sectional Negro 
churches, i.e., the white-controlled 
churches for Negroes which in 1926 in- 
cluded fully 600,000 members and the 
independent churches of Negroes with 
over four and one-half million com- 
municants of which the Baptists claimed 
over one-half and the Methodist 1,500,- 
000. 

The Reverend Hiram R. Revels 
of Mississippi succeeded Jefferson Davis 
in the United States Senate. In 1870 
Southern Methodists assisted their 
Negro constituency in beginning the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 


: When the Reconstruction was over, the 


preacher-politicians once again gave full 
time to their ministry. Reconstruction 
politics with all of their corruption have, 
therefore, become heritages of the local 
churches and the denominations. The 
entire Negro race seemed to have fallen 
on ill days during this time. The will of 
John Price Crozer, who endowed Crozer 
Seminary in Pennsylvania, made it pos- 
sible to appoint prophetic souls like 
Edward McKnight Brawley and Augus- 
tus Shepard and Jesse Freeman Boulden 
to go among the southern Negroes, com- 
fort and inspire them, organize Baptist 
Sunday schools, recruit them for Chris- 
tianity, and to be apostles of light and 
hope for that dark day. The curtailment 
of rights caused the Negroes to look 
away to the far West and even to 


(Continued on page 245) 
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Education 
(Continued from page 205) 


Charles S. Johnson, some 26,000 Ne- 
gro had been graduated from college by 
1935. Du Bois reported in his college 
Bred Negro that only 2500 has been 
graduated by 1900. In 1900, approx- 
imately 100 Negroes graduated from col- 
lege that year; one graduate to every 
88,339 of the total Negro population. 
In 1937, there were some 4500 Negro 
graduates, or one to every 2,642 of the 
total Negro population. Thus, in propor- 
tion to the total Negro population, the 
Negro graduates of 1937 in comparison 
with 1900 represent an increase of over 


3200%. 


Conclusions 


Starting almost from “scratch” in 
1863, Negro education (as far as ac- 
quiring the “machinery” of education is 
concerned) has made 50 years of prog- 
ress in 75 years, if measured in terms 
of the educational progress of the coun- 
try as a whole; and 60 years of progress, 
if measured by the growth of educa- 
tional facilities for the southern white 
population in the same communities. 
Whether, or how much, this increase in 
educational machinery and its product 
constitutes real educational progress, or 
the extent to which it might be assumed 
to do so, are, of course, moot questions. 
The writer is painfully aware of the 
fact that Negroes may have advanced 
considerably in obtaining school build- 
ings, longer school terms, better paid 
teachers, larger endowents and more 
financial support in general, and _ still 
have made very little progress in dis- 
seminating real education. It is just as 


true that we have had increase in the 
number who can real and write, in the 
number of graduates of all kinds, and 
still find that all we have done is to 
facilitate exploitation. 

But granted that the increase in edu- 
cational machinery does mean an in- 
crease in real education in proportion to 
the relative efficiency of the machinery, 
it is still an open question as to just 
how much real educational progress has 
been made. When we consider the fact 
that less than two-thirds of the Negro 
college enrollment is found in colleges 
accredited even by regional agencies, and 
only two or three of these have the edu- 
cational resources to carry on first-class 
college work, that less than one-fourth 
of all the Negro high school students 
are enrolled in accredited high schools; 
that, despite the increase in the formal 
training of Negro teachers on all levels, 
they are still the most socially obtuse 
and reactionary of any other Negro 
group; that since Negro education is 
the step-child of charity and the dis- 
torted offspring of a social order that 
attempts to restrict Negroes to an in- 
ferior caste, its objectives are not al- 
ways consonant with its real needs ;— 
when one considers all of these things, 
attempts to evaluate the extent of edu- 
cational progress become exceedingly 
precarious even if one accepts our basic 
premise. 

Finally, whatever one may think 
about the facts presented, looking at 
them from either of the above points of 
view, it is valid to conclude that Negro 
education has made considerable real 
progress in the last 75 years. However, 
it has not been as “miraculous” or even 
as “marvelous” as the orators and 
rhetoricians would have us believe; but 
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it has been distinctly encouraging. It 
is the writer’s hope that during the next 
75 years that we continue to improve 
our educational machinery; but even 
more important, that we give especial 
attention to the quality of the product 
turned out. 
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Business 
(Continued from page 201) 
t 


The Harlem Picture 


The Negro in business simply lacks 
the resources to compete with such ad- 
vertising and selling methods and unless 
the Negro retailer decides to organize 
for collective effort, he must perilously 
remain the neighborhood and “race 
pride” retailer. 

In Harlem about 1,200 retail grocery 
stores serve the 250,000 Negroes of 
that section. More than half of those 
retail stores are units of seven or eight 
chains and of the others, not over 50 
are owned and operated by Negroes. 

What is true of Harlem is relatively 
true of every city where there is a con- 
siderable Negro population. 

Charles E. Hall, noted statistician of 
the U. S. Census Bureau tells of a sur- 
vey made in a southern city from which 
we quote: 

In that survey we found that 79 per 
cent of the professional Negroes do 
not buy from Negro stores . . . and 
42 per cent of that class which fails 
to support Negro business say that the 
Negro stores are not clean enough for 
them, 

Change the word “professional” to 
“educated” and you have one answer 
to the problem of the Negro business 
man. 

Little wonder then that merchandising 
is sO uninviting to the Negro college 
trained young men and women. In a 
recent issue of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
George S. Schuyler said: 

Since 1912, 86.4 per cent of our 
Negro college graduates have en- 
tered teaching, medicine, preaching 


and law and 73 per cent have become 
teachers or preachers. 


And then Mr. Schuyler adds: 


Our people of unusual training 
seemed to have rushed into the shel- 
tered and “safe” professions and vir- 
tually ignored those fields which 
dominate and control our civilization. 
This has left most of the business 
pioneering to be done by persons ill- 
equipped to do so... . 


By the same token some of the best 
farm lands owned by Negroes are grad- 
ually being lost. The son of the Negro 
farmer who goes to college will not 
go back to the farm. Finding a college 
trained dirt farmer is as difficult as 
searching for that proverbial needle in 
the haystack. 


In 1905, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
in addressing the National Negro Busi- 
ness League Convention in New York 
said : 

Why should not the colored people 
become the innkeepers of America? 
Is the idea wholly fanciful? ... 
We could guarantee one thing: it 
would take a stronger race prejudice 
than exists today to keep men and 
women out of appetizing and attractive 
restaurants merely because the boni- 
face who looked after his white cus- 
tomers was of a dark skin. 


Not only have we failed to meet this 
challenge but outside of a few estab- 
lishments in a half dozen of the larger 
cities we have failed in maintaining 
first class eating places for our own 
people. 


Progress in Insurance 


In certain segregated pursuits, edu- 
cation has been a factor in bringing suc- 
cess to the enterprises. Negro insur- 
ance which had its beginning in the 
“lodge” of post Civil War days owes its 
present power and prestige to many 
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brilliant and highly educated men and 
women who have brought character and 
stability to its administration. 


The National Negro Insurance Asso- 
ciation reports for its 30 member com- 
panies in 1936, $320,749,007.00 insur- 
ance in force and premium income of 
$18,475,389.00. These companies em- 
ploy 8,964 Negroes. several of whom 
are qualified actuaries. Other com- 
panies, however, carry a much larger 
percentage of Negro insurance business. 

An energetic secretary of the Negro 
Funeral Directors Association has 
helped to raise standards of efficiency 
in this profession and continued expan- 
sion has encouraged the establishment 
of a score cr more of Negro casket 
factories. 


About 30 years ago, the late Madame 
C. J. Walker startled the country by 
giving $5,000 to the Y.M.C.A. in In- 
dianapolis. In her success she greatly 
stimulated the interest of Negro women 
in their personal appearance and set an 
example in business which in 1938 rep- 
resents an annual outlay of over $30,- 
000,000 and employment for about 15,- 
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000 women in beauty parlors and toilet 
article manufacturing. 

Perhaps the most significant trend in 
business for Negroes is an indicated 
beginning of integration into white busi- 
ness enterprises. This trend has par- 
itally offset losses in catering, barber- 
ing for whites and other such pursuits 
which flourished for three decades. 

Through the active intervention of a 
Fisk university professor, a nationally- 
known baking powder manufacturer 
now employs a group of Negro demon- 
strators and sales people. A nationally- 
known soap manutacturer also uses Ne- 
gro women demonstrators. 

Through James A. Jackson, Stand- 
ard Oil is placing Negro-operated filling 
stations in many cities of the country 
and many of the owners of these filling 
stations are college trained men. 

Negro salesmen for automobiles, re- 
frigerators, radios, etc., are giving white 
business concerns a new appreciation 
of Negro efficiency and Negro buying 
power. 

The campaign launched some years 
ago by the Chicago Whip to place Negro 
clerks in white stores operating in Negro 
neighborhoods is still bearing fruit. 

Distilleries, | trade-marked _ breads, 


wholesale grocers and a few other major 
businesses are turning to Negroes to de- 
velop Negro trade. 
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Consumer Cooperatives 


In the longer look ahead, there is 
every indication that in retail merchan- 
dising the individual owner is on the 
way out. Such participation as the Ne- 
gro will have in this field will probably 
be in consumer cooperatives like the 
successful Gary project under J. L. 
Reddix or in continued integration into 
existing white establishments. 

Despite the predictions of Dr. How- 
ard Odum that in the next twenty years 
all Negroes will have left the farms, 
there are some definitely promising 
trends which may bring some of our 
college trained men back to the farm. 
The Government’s program of aid to 
farmers gives some assurance of higher 
income for the farmer and a gradual 
lessening of some of the inequities which 
tended to drive Negroes from southern 
farms. 

The seventy Negro banks of twenty 
years ago have been gradually reduced 
to about fifteen. Those that remain are 
sound institutions as was attested when 
they emerged from the bank holiday of 
1933. There are promises of a slight 
increase in the number of Negro banks 
and as they come they will be staffed 
with men of superior training who will 
avoid many of the mistakes of the earlier 
ventures in that highly technical field. 

Another force in Negro business is 
the amazing progress of Negro news- 
papers. In this profession the Negro 
is finding himself and giving the- young 
men and women of journalistic aptitudes 
an unusual opportunity for development. 
Some of the printing plants owned by 
these publishers employ scores of skilled 
workers and represent thousands of dol- 
lars in modern equipment. 

Finally the most important lesson of 
the seventy-five years is that the appeal 
to the Negro consumer must more and 
more be made upon quality and service 
rather than “race pride.” This hack- 
neyed appeal is passé both for business 
and the professions. 

The greatest discouragement of the 
seventy-five years has been the rarity 
of second generation individually estab- 
lished Negro business enterprises. 

The evidence and testimony are pre- 
ponderant that if the Negro is to make 
a larger contribution in business, Negro 
education must take a militant interest 
in the process and must assume greater 
responsibility for its promotion and de- 
velopment. 

The late Booker T. Washington said: 

I hold that there is no hope for us 

as a race unless we learn to apply our 

education in a practical manner to the 

natural resources of our country 
. and interchange of commodities 

as represented in such activities of 

life as farming and business. 

The formula so stated by Tuskegee’s 
founder represents the unfinished task 
as we begin the next seventy-five years. 
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ward, Detroit stood forth, a bright and 
shining star. Years later, New York 
improved and Chicago crept into the 
civic caravan of progress, and when the 
World’s Fair came in ’93, only the “pure 
in heart” could enter the charmed circle 
of its social elysium. 


Dancing 


The sound of a nearby radio brought 
to mind the ballroom dancing of ye 
olden days. The waltz had been known 
among whites as “that indecent German 
dance.” It finally became an accepted 
social feature and the colored folk, 
dropping their jigs and quadrilles, “fell 
for it.” Simplicity and grace consti- 
tuted its charm. The right arm of the 
man around the woman’s waist, his lift, 
extended in front, her hand on his. No 
part of their bodies touched. I recalled 
the night that Bill Chapman, a barber, 
an awfully nice fellow, white mother, 
colored father, one of our good dancers, 
was tripping the “light fantastic toe” 
with Miss Emma Sparrow, a visitor 
from Boston. Bill had taken a few 
glasses of wine before coming. No 
drinking with or before ladies in those 
days. The music and wine combined 
overpowered his discretion or accentu- 
ated his sentimentality. At any rate, he 
suddenly drew Emma close to his manly 
bosom. She stopped dancing at once, 
slapped him in the mouth, and said “I 
have been accustomed to dancing with 
gentlemen.” Bill wept and cried, apol- 
ogized, was forgiven, but danced no 
more that night, and never again with 
the slapper who proved she was no 
flapper. 

“Two Step” came on later, and later 
yet, the “One Step,” which was very 
fashionable only in sporting circles, 
since it featured the appetizing contacts 
of “corporosities.” I thought of “Poor 
Bill” years later, when in Denver at- 
tending the N. A. A. C. P. convocation. 
A young lady challenged me to dance, 
after stating that she did not believe 
that an old timer, like me, could dance 
“modern.” To prove it, I went through 
a one-step and two-step with her. The 
judges decided that I knew how to 
dance, all right, but she declared I didn’t 
hold her tightly enough. On the de- 
fensive, I stated that “a gentleman was 
taught never to allow his body to touch 
the lady’s while dancing.” She retorted, 
“How did they get any thrills then?” I 
lost favor, I think, by replying, “There’s 
a time and place for all things. We 
formerly considered the ballroom a 
place for terpsichorean art and activi- 
ties, rather than a suitable location for 


libidinous exhibition, or promotion of 
boudoir emotions.” 

The telephone rang. Back to earth. 
Good-bye to dreams. The hour was late. 
I had forgotten a “Cotton Club” en- 
gagement. I went. Aromas of the past 
still lingered and as I saw the present 
with its sights and sounds of modern 
happiness, my soul filled with sympathy 
for those who needed liquor to fill them 
with thrills, for those who, without it, 
felt no joy in the touch of a woman’s 
hand, no heaven in the light of a wom- 
an’s smile, 


A Though for “Moderns” 


A young man approaching, rudely in- 
terrupted cogitations so in apropos. His 
walk seemed a medley of those abomina- 
tions stolen from the plantation and 
known in polite society as Trucking, 
Susie Q, The Big Apple. With cocktail- 
laden breath, he consolingly or condol- 
ingly said, “Old man, don’t you wish 
that you were young again and could 
revel in the kisses of these, the finest 
women God ever made, some ‘black but 
comely,’ some light but lovely. I sure 
do feel sorry for you.” 

I shall always regret that I was so 
much a savage as to say, “Yes, I’d like 
to be young again, if I could forget the 
past, or could find girls who knew not 
the present. I will frankly admit that 
women dress finer and wear fewer 
clothes, that they have diamonds, mink 
coats, autos, enjoy salaries, fabulous, if 
compared to those of my day; and can 
flirt and fool with many men without 
getting anyone killed, but: 

Thank God I grew up in the days, 

When women had natural looks and 
natural ways. 

And when love came, ’twas from the 
heart, 

No synthetic stuff, no playing a part. 

And when lips met; twas joy supreme, 

No paint to taint God’s grandest dream. 
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The percentage of illiteracy among 
colored people has been reduced from 
90 at emancipation to less than 10. 
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$25,000 annual budget needed by in- 
creased contributions, student fees and 
State Aid. 
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rent trends for occupational fitness in 
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Day Business Science School, approved 
by Pennsylvania Committee on Stand- 
ards and is of Junior College Level. 
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project and administration. 
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eriod before graduation and placement 
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from an intensive two year course. 
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jobs of permanency 
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with a contingent of aggressive and in- 
telligent women of the Daughter Elks. 
All of these are selected from among 
members of the order, for be it known, 
every trade and profession may be found 
within the ranks of Elkdom. 

John H. Ryan, of Washington, D. C., 
heads the Athletic Commission, a quiet, 
unobtrusive unit that has done a lot 
toward making it possible for Negro 
athletes to get their chance. 


The writer, as Grand Commissioner 
of Economics, has the honor of head- 
ing the latest commission created by the 
order. John O. Lewis, a _ Seattle, 
Wash., publisher, interested in coopera- 
tives, is a close associate and assistant. 
This department is just emerging from 
the “feel-your-way” stage. It has worked 
with the Phi Beta Sigma “Better Bus- 
iness Week,” with the American 
Teachers Association committee on eco- 
nomics, and with numerous other bodies, 
and has built up a definite program look- 
ing toward economic education for our 
people. We hope to assist in harnessing 
the Negro purchasing power to the ad- 
vantage of the race. 


About 1,200,000 “Brothers” 


The foregoing is a portrayal of some 
of the major activities of the “lodge 
brother” who so frequently has been 
regarded as simply an ignorant and 
egotistic wearer of emblems, bronze, 
medals, sashes, and an unwarranted air 
of sublime importance. Actually, he has 
often been more important than he him- 
self has realized. 


All told there are more than two mil- 
lion Negro lodge members in the coun- 
try. Of course, many of us are 
“joiners” holding a variety of such 
memberships. Therefore in evaluating 
the fraternities, one must discount these 
duplications to arrive at a numerical 
estimate of the lodges. I regard 1,200,- 
000 as about the number of colored 
lodge members in the country. 
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Courses Leading to 


A.B., B.S., and B.D. Degrees 
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Robert P. Daniel, President 
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Whether the member be a joiner, or 
one content with a single allegiance, the 
lodge brother is to some degree disci- 
plined and amenable to reason. He has 
a confidence that there is hope of reward 
for the efforts of himself and his 
brothers, else he would not be there ; and 
he has proved by his continued member- 
ship that he can accord some measure 
of devotion to a cause. 


Frankly, if I were obliged to select a 
medium for reaching the minds of the 
whole Negro race, to develop mass in- 
terest, to reach the high and mighty, or 
the lowly but faithful among us, I 
would make my path easy by approach- 
ing the colored American through his 
lodge, certain that here is a road that has 
long been trod by those who have had 
race progress consistently (although 
sometimes nebulously ) in mind. 


Greetings 
ZETA PHI BETA 
SORORITY 


NELLIE B. ROGERS, Grand Basileus 
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The Crisis 


There are 45,000 Negro churches 
with 5,300,000 members; and the esti- 
mated value of church property is $210,- 
000,000. 
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Churches 
(Continued from page 239) 


Africa. The popular denominations then 
began their modern African missions— 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church in 1876, the Baptists in 1880, 
and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1887. Negroes became ex- 
tremely conscious of their disabilities. 


Little Employment in Schools 


The mission schools were turning out 
graduates who examined the denomina- 
tional college and found them definitely 
controlled by the white people and offer- 
ing little opportunity for Negro em- 
ployment. As early as the 1870’s three 
popular denominations had at least one 
school of higher learning. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church founded 
Western University at Kansas City. 
There was already Wilberforce Univer- 
sity (1856) which came under that 
church’s control in 1863 with the great 
champion of an educated ministry, 
Bishop D. A. Payne, president. The 
Baptists had Selma (Alabama) uni- 
versity. The Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church’s Lane college was at 





Colored people have contributed $3,- 
500,000 toward their own education, 
exclusive of the amount of taxes they 
have paid as citizens for the support of 
public schools. 


It is estimated that colored people 
owned in 1936 twenty million acres of 
land, an area about equal to New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

750,000 


Colored people own 


homes ; operate 880,000 farms ; con- 
duct 70,000 businesses; and have 


accumulated two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars in wealth. 





There are 800 schools for training 
above the elementary grade; 55,000 
colored teachers in all schools; and 
$65,000,000 invested in property for 


higher education. 





There are 23 Negro banks in the 
country, capitalized as about $2,000,000, 
doing an annual business of about $50,- 
000,000. 


Greetings to a Rising Race! 
"SHACK" DUNCAN. 


Ladies and Gents’ Fine Tailoring 
Custom Tailoring Our Specialty 
Styles of Distinction 


607 Schoonmaker Ave. Monessen, Pa. 





Jackson, Tennessee. In the eighties 
other independent schools arose in addi- 
tion to the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion’s Livingstone college, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, with the versatile J. C. 
Price, president. Thus the mission col- 
leges stimulated the founding of edu- 
cational institutions by the Negroes as 
well as by the southern states. Some 
Christians particularly in Virginia and 
Georgia and Texas divided over the 
issue of whether the Negroes should 
help to support the mission schools of 
the North any longer. Incidentally, too, 
the schools provided preachers like Wil- 
liam J. Simmons, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
and Alexander Crummell, D.D., with 
honorary degrees. It is significant that 
graduates were turned out from all of 
the schools with earned diplomas and 
degrees in many departments. 

Money was available not only for 
the Negro schools but also for the Ne- 
gro churches to build many of the 
present-day church buildings. Fraternal- 
ism, insurance and banking were so 
appealing that the Reverend W. W. 
Browne of True Reformer’s fame and 
the Reverend W. R. Pettiford, Presi- 
dent of Alabama Penny Savings Bank, 
became known as business men. The 
Reverend R. H. Boyd, executive of a 
newly-organized denominational pub- 
lishing board, opened for financial profit 
a whole new field of religious journalism 
and of church, Sunday school and young 
people’s publications when he made a 
business success of the National Baptist 
Publishing House at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Influential laymen became leaders in 
the churches (on the boards of trustees) 
to which situation the pastors did not 
readily adjust themselves. There was 
confusion, and outward splits. Not- 
withstanding, business methods were 
adopted by the churches with periodic 
financial reports, etc., from leading offi- 
cials. Laymen were in complete con- 
trol of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
and other religious organizations. It 
was found to be good business and 
also good religion to ignore denomina- 
tional bounds. The National Baptist 
Convention, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church and the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church co- 
operated heartily with the Federal 
Council of and Churches of Christ in 
America. (1908). 


Rise of Liberalism 

As late as 1914 Bishop John Hurst 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
church wrote in the Christian Recorder 
that “the Negro church has remained 
disinterested and almost dormant in 

(Continued on page 246) 
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One hundred Negroes are listed in the 
1936-1937 edition of “Who’s Who in 
America.” 
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regard to problems that especially affect 
it.” Less than twenty institutional 
churches had arisen, but most unusual 
happenings in the churches were to 
occur during the World War which was 
generally taken for granted and sup- 
ported by the ministry. Through it all 
almost a million Negroes went North 
and forced many churches to make 
social programs for them. The churches 
expanded often into outmoded build- 
ings of white congregations which were 
sold to them at an enormous profit. 

Bishop Charles S. Smith of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church ex- 
claimed in his quadrennial address of 
1912: “What wonderful strides have 
been made in Biblical interpretation, dis- 
tinguishing between blind belief and ra- 
tional faith!” In 1916 his denomination 
deemed it “fitting to re-affirm” its tradi- 
tional doctrinal position. William Pick- 
ens remarked that “intelligent people do 
not believe in a material hell, a material 
heaven, or universal bodily resurrec- 
tion.” The answer of a liberally-trained 
minister in the Messenger Magazine 
was too much in agreement with Dr. 
Pickens for Virginia Seminary and 
College where said minister was em- 
ployed. 

After the Scopes trial at Dayton, 
Tennessee, for teaching evolution con- 
trary to a state law of 1925, liberal 
clergymen were found among many 
denominations. A Congregational pas- 
tor in Detroit contributed seven pro- 
evolution weekly articles to the Detroit 
Independent, entitled “Enter the Bible, 
Bryan and Scopes.” The Negro churches 
as a whole, however, contended earnest- 
ly for the faith delivered orally to the 
slaves and denounced evolution whether 
in Darwin, Fosdick or Darrow. “Up 
from Monkey or down from God” ran 
two months in the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide as the caption of articles from 
Charles Satchell Morris. In 1925 the 
National Baptist Convention has gath- 
ered enough momentum to pass its 
anti-evolution resolution which senti- 
ment had been growing for four years. 

Several trends were noticeable while 
the anti-evolutionists tried to make 
their beliefs prevail in the churches but 
failed to be successful. Tradition and 
authority were found not in either type 
of the Negro churches but in the Roman 
Catholic Churches to which an increas- 
ing number of Negroes were going. 
There is also “graduation” from the 
independent churches of Negroes to the 
White-controlled churches for Negroes, 
especially to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The poem, “Good-bye, Christ,” 
might mean that there are those Ne- 
groes who protest against second-handed 
Negro churches whose oniy contribution 
lies in what they have done. Islam, 
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Baha’ism, the Moorish Science Temple 
of America and kindred organizations 
and faiths make non-christian appeals 
to Negroes not to mention organized 
and unorganized agnosticism, atheism, 
communism, cynicism, skepticism and 
the like. There is also deflection from 
the organized churches to Christian 
groups like the Swedenborgians, Unity, 
Christian Science and Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. In this generation Negroes them- 
selves have originated a Christian move- 
ment, without status, upon a most 
fundamental Christian virtue, the broth- 
erhood of man. William S. Crowdy 
with his Church of God and Saints of 
Christ and Garfield T. Haywood’s 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 
were among the leaders of inter-racial 
churches. The Afro-American chiefly 
has given details of additional inter- 
racial religious bodies which are led by 
Bishop Lawson, Prophet Costonie, 
Mother Horne, “Daddy” Grace, Elder 
Michaux, Father Divine and others of 
lesser prominence. Seemingly, they 
would socially reconstruct this world 
in spite of their fundamentalist views 
of the Bible. Negro ministers of the 
historic churches which have meant the 
complete salvation of a minority race 
certainly can do no less than to make 
their Christianity walk this earth. 


The Phi Beta Kappa fraternity, 
highest scholastic Greek letter so- 
ciety, had elected 155 Negro mem- 
bers through 1936. The doctor of 
philosophy degree had been con- 
ferred on 132 Negroes through 
1936, with 79 of these being con- 
ferred in the years 1931-36. 


The Crisis 


The Crisis regrets that 
several articles which 
were scheduled for this 


number are not appearing. 


Among these is “Rise 


of the Black Interna- 


tionale,’ by George S. 


Schuyler. Watch for it in 


the August number. 


The first boxing champion in 
America was believed to have been 
the slave Tom Molineaux, of Rich- 
mond, Va. He defeated all comers 
in America and went to England 
where in 1810 he was defeated by 
Tom Cribb, the British champion. 

Negro fighters have been promi- 
nent in boxing since the earliest 
days, some of the most noted ones 
being Peter Jackson, George Dixon, | 
Joe Gans, Joe Walcott, Sam Lang- 
ford, Jack Johnson, Tiger Flowers, 
Harry Wills, and Kid Chocolate. 
The present heavyweight champion 
is Joe Louis; the light heavyweight 
champion is John Henry Lewis; 
the welterweight and featherweight 
champion is Henry Armstrong. 
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